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THERE is an assumption in the topic as 
phrased that society is receiving dividends 
on its educational investment. This is 
stated positively with definite purpose. 
With that assumption we are in full ac- 
cord. There is also the implication that 
through superior teaching we may even in- 
crease the return on the investment which 
is being made for the purpose of insuring 
an adequate educational program for those 
groups making up our secondary school 
population, and at the moment our atten- 
tion is turned more specifically and defi- 
nitely to the junior high school level. 

In our philosophy, and in some centers 
even in our practice, we are breaking down 
regimentation in secondary school proce- 
dure. Our progress, however, is far too 
slow. The pattern of formalism is still far 
too prevalent in the majority of schools. 
It is too difficult to find ocular demonstra- 
tions in practice of those things which we 
profess in theory. Is it possible that 
through some occasionally unintentional 
over-emphasis on administrative routine or 
supervisory regimentation, we may appear 
to have forgotten that superior teaching is 
the one significant factor, in the school 
program at least, which determines the 
growth and development of the adolescent 
boy or girl. 

In theory we recognize that administra- 
tive plans and supervisory procedures must 


or should serve instructional needs. At 
times, however, we find these relationships 
in reverse. In the individual school, in the 
local school system and even in state school 
administration, occasions arise when it 
would appear that instructional service is 
quite subordinate to administrative policies. 
It may be helpful at the outset to note a 
distinction between the function and the 
structure of a school system. As adminis- 
trators we are very prone to give attention 
to the structure of a school organization, 
forgetting often-times that increased divi- 
dends can be insured only as the structure 
is changed from time to time in such a man- 
ner as to serve the functional purpose of the 
school. In nature, structure is constantly 
modified in terms of the function. The ani- 
mal kingdom teems with illustrations of 
structural changes due to changing func- 
tion. Whatever phase of life we take for 
illustrative purposes, whether in nature or 
in the realm of biology, the structure serves 
the function—the function will never yield 
to the structure. In our educational pro- 
gram, however, the structure, the mecha- 
nism of the school organization, seems at 
times to be a matter of far greater moment 
than the function—that is, the improve- 
ment of the product, the development of the 
individual and the betterment of the society 
for which the schools are maintained. 
For too long a time we have been using 
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children in our attempts to justify some of 
our educational theories, while on the other 
hand we should be encouraging practices 
that promote the growth and development of 
children. It is only through the latter 
means that increasing dividends may be 
assured. 

If we are to increase the educational divi- 
dends, we shall have to give greater atten- 
tion to the product, with possibly either a 
lessening of attention to the machine or a 
recognition of the fact that constant modi- 
fications in the mechanization must be made 
whenever devices are found that will insure 
a superior product. 

We have set up the structure of a junior 
high school organization, but too little at- 
tention has thus far been given to the fune- 
tion which it is to serve. There are some 
communities which may have developed 
elaborate junior high school plants and 
which have reasonably elaborate programs 
but where the fundamental and basic phi- 
losophy underlying the junior high school 
movement has been given far too little 
attention. 

The ‘‘why”’ of life and the ‘‘why’’ of 
educational procedure are in many respects 
quite as important as the ‘‘what.’’ It is 
quite as futile and at times quite as dis- 
astrous to reverse our consideration of the 
function and structure in the factors that 
enter into the training of adolescents as it 
would be to leave these factors out of place 
in any other realm of life. 

In some respects we can not use the term 
‘‘superior teaching’’ without recognizing 
the part in the process that is played by the 
superior teacher. Not only is the teaching 
process complex, but the teaching situation 
is also a highly personal relationship. 

The complexity of the teaching situation 
must be appreciated by every supervising 
officer. We are not far afield when we 
think of the educative process as function- 
ing through the teacher rather than through 
the administrative office. For this reason 
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our administrative and supervisory devices 
must serve the teacher and must lend them- 
selves to interpretation in terms of the teach- 
ing process. As the administrative and 
supervisory machine must serve the instrue- 
tional needs, in like manner must the jp- 
structional service be attuned to pupil needs, 

The sad comment on this is that too often 
we reverse the process. This makes plain 
why we find ourselves so frequently putting 
the emphasis on the structure of the organi- 
zation or the mechanization of our school 
system, whereas the instruction as in nature 
must be constantly subservient to the func- 
tional process. This point of view is basic 
if we are to make any progress in increasing 
the educational dividends through superior 
teaching. 

As pupils are individuals, so are teachers. 
As pupils are human, so are teachers. As 
pupils grow and develop only from within, 
so teachers grow in power and develop 
effectiveness in the art of teaching from 
within quite as much as from above, and 
this is achieved only through the freedom 
which gives large liberty in classroom meth- 
ods and procedure and which challenges 
originality in the subtle techniques of pupil- 
teacher relationships. 

We have not the time to compass this 
theme with any satisfactory adequacy. 
However, with the preliminary emphasis 
that has been given to the importance of 
the teaching process and the close relation- 
ship which this bears to the functional pur- 
pose of the school, let us indicate three fac- 
tors which contribute to superior teaching 
in the junior high school level. 

We note in the first place that if we are 
to develop and encourage that type of teach- 
ing ability through which we may increase 
the educational dividends, we must recog- 
nize the necessity of developing craftsman- 
ship in teaching. Attention has already 
been called to the fact that teachers grow 
in power and develop effectiveness in the art 
of teaching from within themselves rather 
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than through precept or through the formal- 
ity of regulations issued by supervisory 
officers. 

As there is artistry in craftsmanship so is 
there artistry in teaching. As there is indi- 
viduality in craftsmanship so is there indi- 
viduality in the teaching technique, and in 
turn, individuality in the pupil product. 
The distinctive mark of the individuality of 
the craftsman is found in his creative work. 
It is none the less the opportunity to do 
creative work that gives to the superior 
teacher the stamp of individual achieve- 
ment. 

If science has to do with the knowing and 
art relates to the doing, then the science of 
teaching is important, but the art of teach- 
ing is vital. The science of teaching may be 
mastered by many, but only those who begin 
to sense something of the art of teaching 
become craftsmen in the profession. In no 
level of teaching is this distinction more sig- 
nificant than in the junior high school. 

We stress almost to an extreme the mas- 
tery of some field of knowledge and the com- 
pletion of certain professional courses, while 
at the moment the qualities which determine 
the character of an individual teacher are 
seldom if ever given adequate considera- 
tion. The latter qualities may have more 
to do with ultimate values than the former. 

We stress almost to an extreme the impor- 
tance of scholarship in our secondary schools 
and colleges as the sole index of educational 
growth and development, while those funda- 
mental qualities which determine the char- 
acter of adolescent youth and which are 
vital in the development of the individual 
citizen in terms of social responsibility are 
given only indirect emphasis if at all. 

Things seem to be somewhat out of bal- 
ance. Until some reasonable consideration 
is given to personal character, to the value 
of integrity in the individual as well as in 
the group, to those attitudes and ideals 
which are the index of personal worth in 
every relationship of society, we must leave 
to mere chance the influence of the school 
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or even of organized society itself on the 
positive phases of character building. 

Personal integrity and educational alibis 
are not found in the same camp. It is 
doubtless true that the character training 
factors of the school, of the home and of our 
community life, function largely indirectly 
rather than directly. This fact, however, 
should not discount in any way the effec- 
tiveness of the school program and its en- 
vironment, of the home life, of parental 
influence, of community activities, of the 
theater, of our recreational interests and 
of all other contacts as a positive influence 
toward this important goal. Every subject 
of instruction, every activity of the daily 
and weekly schedule, every act of the 
teacher, every word of the adviser or coun- 
selor, the wholesome environment of the 
home itself, the community life in all its 
phases should challenge youth in the di- 
rection of more purposeful individual at- 
tainment and more wholesome social living. 

This is an art and involves creative work 
of the highest type. In our attempt to 
render this service to the adolescents and 
to the community, we are craftsmen of no 
mean guild. 

Second, if we are to develop and encour- 
age superior teaching to increase educa- 
tional dividends, we must recognize the im- 
portance of far greater flexibility in the 
use of instructional materials. 

Subject materials or instructional mate- 
rials, those areas or units which make up 
courses of study either under separate cate- 
gories or in more integrated form, have two 
basic functions. One group of subjects or 
body of materials has to do with that func- 
tion which serves the general welfare, social 
responsibility or social control. Another 
group of subjects, much more numerous and 
covering increasingly wide areas, has to do 
with that other function which serves to 
challenge individual growth, to promote in- 
dividual achievement and to insure indi- 
vidual responsibility and individual control. 

If it is the function of the secondary 
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school to serve society then the subjects of 
study and the materials of instruction to 
be given first consideration in the junior 
high school must be determined by the 
contribution which they promise to make 
toward the realization of this aim. English, 
social studies, science, health and hygiene 
are widely recognized as having rich social 
values. These materials as separate subjects 
or in more or less integrated form make up 
the core curriculum in many junior high 
schools. English for all, but not necessarily 
the same English. Social studies for all, 
science for all, health and hygiene for all, 
but with a flexibility of treatment and a 
versatility of detail that will bring the 
richness of these areas within the horizon, 
within the ability and within the compass 
of the needs of every pupil of junior high 
school age. 

It is this situation with all its complexity 
which to-day presents a challenge to the 
superior teacher. Furthermore, it will 
never be solved in the superintendent’s 
office, neither will it be solved in research 
bureaus. The superintendent can and 
should insure the necessary flexibility of 
organization and provide the leadership 
that puts a premium on craftsmanship in 
the classroom. The research worker can 
throw the light of scientific inquiry on ecur- 
riculum and personnel problems, and this 
is being done. But the actual adjustments 
that must come through the selection or 
choice of units, the emphasis that will de- 
velop those overtones in life which indicate 
rowing appreciations and interest—these 
things are done and these objectives are 
achieved largely through the personal rela- 
tionship of the teacher, provided the teacher 
is a craftsman and recognizes teaching as 
an art. 

Any discussion relative to the importance 
of flexibility in the use of instructional 
materials at the junior high school level 
must compass not only those subjects that 
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have significant value for the development 
of social responsibility but also that increas. 
ingly wide range of subjects which function 
more particularly in drawing out individual 
interests and in offering opportunity for 
growth and development of individual 
biases. This leads directly to our third and 
last point. 

Third, if we are to encourage and develop 
superior teaching, we must recognize the 
need for developing individual biases as 
well as training for group responsibility. 

Speaking of the neglect of individuality 
by our social institutions, Carrel in his 
‘*Man the Unknown”’ says that ‘‘the con- 
tempt for individuality has brought about 
its factual disappearance’’ (page 271). 
Whether true in whole or in part the im- 
plications bearing on our educational pro- 
cedures are too obvious to pass unnoticed. 

Speaking of the work of physicians, Car- 
rel says that ‘‘they do not really fulfil their 
duty unless they discover the specific pecu- 
liarities of each patient. Their success de- 
pends not only on their knowledge but also 
on their ability to grasp the characteristics 
which make each human being an indi- 
vidual.”’ 

Again emphasizing the same principle he 
states that ‘‘education, medicine and soci- 
ology are concerned with the individual. 
They are guilty of a disastrous error when 
they look upon him only as a symbol, as 
a human being. Indeed, individuality is 
fundamental in meaning’’ (page 237). 

Although we are gradually beginning to 
see the ‘‘oneness’’ of the growth and de- 
velopment of each individual, the specialist 
in the field of education as well as in the 
field of medicine, the teacher in some spe- 
cial field, may sometimes interfere with the 
process. 

What are those areas of subject-matter, 
instructional materials or even activities 
which serve to draw out the individual as 
an individual, which serve to develop in- 
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dividual biases and which help the adoles- 
cent to find that work in which he can 
achieve, in which he can find joy and 
through which he may find the opportunity 
to serve his fellowmen? In the senior high 
school these subjects which function in 
terms of various individual needs we eall 
electives. In the junior high school they 
serve rather what we may call an orienting 
function and often are exploratory in 
character. 

We shall not pause to comment on the 
effectiveness or the weakness of our efforts 
in the use of foreign language, science, his- 
tory, a little music, a little drawing and an 
occasional opportunity for practical and 
industrial arts or even vocational work. 
These latter departments, however, have 
thus far proved little more than a sort of 
educational salvage department. 

There seems to be little relationship be- 
tween the place of the arts and crafts in 
secondary education and their part in the 
progress and development of mankind as 
well as their place in the activities of large 
groups of people to-day. If we were to keep 
the windows of schools open rather than 
closed, we would be able to make more con- 
stant and more worthwhile applications of 
our social philosophy in the necessary con- 
stant readjustment of our program of work 
and activities within the school. When we 
stress the importance of the place of the 
arts and crafts in education and more par- 
ticularly in the program of education at 
the adolescent level, we are approaching a 
field which has been significantly rich in 
the social as well as in the industrial prog- 
ress of the world throughout all centuries. 
In fact, history itself as well as much of 
our so-called literature fairly teems with 
the fine arts, the practical arts and the 
crafts. On the other hand, one would 
hardly charge that the present program of 
secondary education, either public or pri- 
vate, is overburdened with materials from 
these rich areas. 
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As a matter of fact, the rootage of much 
that man has done and thought is found in 
the field of the arts. Commerce itself and 
trade, whether national or international, 
largely depends on developments in these 
fields. In a casual survey of the history 
of man there seems to be ample evidence 
that developments in these fields have gone 
hand in hand with the rise of civilization ; 
where creative genius in the arts and crafts 
has been stagnant, civilization seems to have 
made little progress. 

Emerson, with whose philosophy we as 
teachers are far too ignorant, says that 
‘‘there is a very close relation between the 
liberal arts and the fine arts.’’ He also 
adds ‘‘there is a closer relation than is 
commonly taught between the fine arts and 
the useful arts.’’ One can not refer to the 
contribution which Emerson has made to 
our thinking in this field without recalling 
also the contribution made by Ruskin. In 
fact, there is an interesting parallel between 
Ruskin and Emerson. If I were to suggest 
what seems to me the most basic source 
material that deals with the place of the 
fine arts, the useful arts and the crafts in 
any program of secondary education, I 
would not turn to any of our present edu- 
cational leaders. We shall find something 
much more basic and significant in the 
philosophy of Ruskin and Emerson. 

Ruskin has been characterized as a teacher 
and a prophet. We may well note the ver- 
satility of the man and the wide range of 
his social sympathies. One of Ruskin’s 
great contributions was his emphasis on 
art in relation to life. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that we find him an independent 
thinker in the field of social welfare and 
in the field of education. 

In discussing the relation between art and 
the life of the workman, Ruskin says: 
‘*Gothic architecture by its irregularity per- 
mits the workman to express the thought 
not of an architect but of himself and he 
ean therefore find joy in his work.’’ Ruskin 
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held that the subject-matter of education 
and its methods should be determined by 
the goal or end in view. It was his thought 
that the wealth of a nation consists rather 
in the richness of the life it produces, and 
he was also of the opinion that education 
may be not so much an educational process, 
as later interpreted, as an ethical process. 

Emerson says that we send the pupil to 
the Latin class but ignore the fact that 
‘‘much of his education comes on his way 
to school from the shop windows.’’ In 
stressing the importance of self-reliance 
and self-control, Emerson emphasized this 
thought—that individuality is not only not 
inconsistent with culture but the very basis 
of it. 

If the philosophy of Ruskin and Emerson 
was sound with regard to a program of edu- 
cation for youth in their time when the 
number of adolescent pupils enrolled in 
secondary schools was relatively few, its im- 
portance in these latter days becomes doubly 
significant. 

If pupils are to be taught courtesy, hon- 
esty and beauty in life and living, if we 
are to find courtesy and honesty in men and 
women, if we are to have beauty and har- 
mony not only in the life but in the things 
which we make, which we use and which 
we enjoy and appreciate in the everyday 
work of the world, these will become ours 
in only one way—by developing an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in all creative work 
and by interpreting art in relation to life 
itself. 

In conclusion, until some attempt has 
been made to attack the problem of indi- 
vidual pupil adjustment, until something 
beyond a mere occasional sporadic gesture 
has been done in the field of guidance, 
until all teachers in all subjects begin to 
sense their own responsibility in helping 
these adolescents find themselves, let us not 
be in too great haste to tell the boy that the 
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gang and the alley have a greater claim on 
him than the wholesome environment of the 
school. 

Although some progress has been made 
in the adjustment of curriculum organiza- 
tion and instructional materials to meet the 
needs of a very heterogeneous student body 
as found in the American secondary school, 
it may be a reasonably fair statement to say 
that the academic bias of much of our work 
still predominates. 

The crafts, with all the charm and allure- 
ment which they present for avocational 
as well as for vocational purposes, are still 
largely out of the picture as a major vehicle 
in secondary education. If education is 
growth and development, why deny, except 
as an aftermath or as a poor substitute, these 
activities or means through which the 
imagination and cultural development of 
thousands is supremely challenged. 

Craftsmanship is a language no less than 
the spoken tongue. To many of us, yes, 
to too many of us, it is an unknown tongue. 

There is still too wide a tendency to fit 
pupils to the system rather than to adjust 
the system and the instructional material 
to serve the needs of pupils. At these age 
levels, many pupils are already beginning 
to think of life occupations and show a very 
definite interest in doing something which 
seems to have an obvious connection with 
these interests. 

The subjects of instruction in the new 
curriculum will be determined by the value 
of the material to the individual pupil and 
by the contribution which the materials will 
make to the betterment of society. As 
superintendents and principals continue to 
develop qualities of leadership, they will 
give increasing responsibility to the teach- 
ing staff. This challenge will of itself do 
much to develop superior teaching ability 
but which in turn will insure increasing 
dividends from our educational program. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL SUR- 
VEY COMMISSION OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Tue St. Louis Post Dispatch states that a 
report deseribing consolidation of Missouri’s 
higher educational institutions as “the only 
effective alternative to the present plan of 
organization” was filed in the Senate and House 
of the State of Missouri on May 25 by the spe- 
cial Edueational Survey Committee appointed 
by Governor Stark to study the educational 
system of the state “from top to bottom,” with 
a view toward consolidation and unification. 
Mere placement of the university and teachers’ 
colleges under a single governing board is op- 
posed in the report. The opinion is expressed 
that if consolidation is attempted it should be 
“thorough-going and functional and preceded by 
extended study through a survey commission 
whose plans should be accepted as a unit and 
not adopted only in part, as such action would 
inevitably endanger the good results being 
achieved under the present plan.” 

Included in the report—without recommenda- 
tion—is a proposal for a sweeping change in 
state supervision of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

It would abolish the state superintendent of 
schools as an elective officer, and replace the 
present State Board of Education by one of 
seven to 11 members named by the governor. 
This board would name the state superintendent, 
have control of certification of teachers and 
supervise elementary and secondary education. 

More state money for elementary education is 
urged, with the statement “at least $5,000,000” 
in new funds are needed in the distributive 
school fund to place the state system on a pre- 
depression basis, because of reductions in local 
property values. Despite increase in state help, 
the $37,000,000 spent for schools last year was 
$5,000,000 less than in 1931-32 and nearly $2,- 
500,000 less than in 1927-28. 

The following recommendations are made: 


The state as a whole must continue to have 
interest in the education of future citizens... 
Wherever they reside . . . it is clear Missouri must 
provide a relatively large distributive fund. 

The principle of mandatory tax reduction in 
granting state aid is unsound. 
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Some (state) authority should be reserved to 
determine that funds contributed to the public 
schools are spent in a way that will make them con- 
tribute to an efficient educational program. 

Formation of larger districts should be stimu- 
lated by making possible the formation of districts 
for elementary school purposes. 

Of those in charge of the state’s institutions of 
higher learning, and elementary and secondary 
schools, the committee said ‘‘We find those in 
charge highly efficient and sincerely ready to co- 
operate. ’’ 


The only specific reference to overlapping of 
educational effort is that the curriculum at the 
Missouri School of Mines at Rolla “definitely 
duplicates the activities of the College of Engi- 
neering on the campus at Columbia.” 

Finally the opinion is expressed that “if the 
plan of functional consolidation is to be suecess- 
ful, local factors must be completely ignored. 
State public opinion must be brought to the 
complete support of the system even at the 
sacrifice of existing local advantages.” 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

THE award of one hundred and sixty-four fel- 
lowships and scholarships for 1937-38, with a 
total value of more than $150,000, is announced 
at Columbia University. Thirty-four alternates 
have also been named. 

The recipients have studied in the graduate 
and undergraduate schools of ninety-one Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, in addition to the 
University of Oxford, the University of London, 
the University of Basel, Gymnase de la Chaux- 
de-Fonds, Switzerland; the University of Ge- 
neva, Yenching University in China, the Amer- 
ican College in Istanbul, the University of 
Toronto, Queens University, Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, the University of New Brunswick, the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan and the University of 
Western Ontario. 

One hundred and thirteen of the new fellows 
and scholars are men and fifty-one are women. 
Twenty-three men and six women alternates were 
chosen. Twenty-nine of the winners and eight 
of the alternates are residents of New York 
State. Twenty are from Iowa, while thirty-eight 
other states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
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Hungary, Turkey, Switzerland, China and Italy 
are represented. 

Twenty-one university fellowships of $1,500 
each were awarded. Of these, nine are for grad- 
uate work in philosophy, seven in pure science, 
two in business, two in law and one in political 
science. Sixty graduate residence scholarships, 
valued at $500 each, were awarded. 

Forty endowed fellowships are in the list, in- 
cluding sixteen Lydia C. Roberts fellowships of 
not less than $750 each. The Roberts fellow- 
ships are given annually to graduates of Iowa 
institutions for advanced work in the Columbia 
Graduate School. 

Of the twenty-one special fellowships awarded, 
eight are for political science, five for law, two 
for architecture and two for medicine. Four are 
exchange fellowships. Additional fellowships 
are awarded by Barnard College and Teachers 
College. 


THE DIVISION OF GENERAL STUDIES 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE Graduate School of Yale University has 
announced additional plans for the work of the 
recently established Division of General Studies 
for the coming academic year. As heretofore, 
this opportunity is offered to meet the needs of 
advanced students who are preparing for intel- 
lectual careers, and particularly for those seek- 
ing further training for posts in the educational 
world. It is reported that, judging from the 
present group of thirty-one students, this de- 
velopment in the Graduate School will continue 
to appeal to editorial writers, museum curators, 
librarians, college and secondary school teachers, 
social workers, adult educationists, archeologists 
and other students feeling the need of specific 
study without engaging in prolonged research. 

The division does not offer a curriculum of its 
own but undertakes to adjust the work of each 
student to his specific needs by drawing upon the 
facilities of the various departments of the uni- 
versity. Such procedure makes possible a flex- 
ible program in the case of each student, ar- 
ranging in appropriate cases for work done 
Since the divi- 
sion is not engaged in training for research, it 
does not offer the Ph.D. degree. The degree of 
master of arts is available to students, but they 
are not required or urged to be candidates for 


entirely outside the classroom. 
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any degree. The university is offering ten oy 
more scholarships in the fields of adult education, 
college and secondary school instruction and 
social service work, with an accompanying sti- 
pend of $1,200 or more, against which tuition 
fees of $300 are chargeable. The university js 
particularly interested in young men and women 
of high ability and promise who can arrange for 
a year’s leave of absence from their present 
activities in order to devote themselves to gradu- 
ate work in their particular fields. Direet in- 
quiries of applicants for fellowships should be 
addressed to Miss Margaret C. Stahl, registrar 
of the Graduate School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, has designated a committee of nine 
members of the faculty to investigate the cases 
of Dr. J. Raymond Walsh and Dr. Alan R. 
Sweezy, instructors in economics, who recently 
received notices of their virtual dismissal. Dr. 
Conant stated that he welcomed an investigation 
and that the facilities and records of the univer- 
sity would be open to the committee conducting 
the inquiry. 

The text of Dr. Conant’s letter to the Board 
of Overseers follows: 


In view of the fact that there is not another 
stated meeting of the board until Commencement 
Day, I am reporting to you in writing concerning 
the case of the two instructors in economics which 
I discussed with the board at the meeting of 
April 12. 

On May 18, I was informed by a group of senior 
professors that they had received a memorandum 
from 131 junior teaching officers of the university 
requesting them to report upon the issues raised by 
the university’s action in respect to Messrs. J. R. 
Walsh and A. R. Sweezy, instructors in economics. 
The memorandum was addressed to the following 
nine professors: E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Felix Frank- 
furter, Elmer P. Kohler, Edmund M. Morgan, 
Samuel E. Morison, Kenneth B. Murdock, Ralph 
B. Perry, Arthur M. Schlesinger and Harlow 
Shapley. 

This group informed me that they would prefer 
to have this inquiry conducted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the president. I have replied that it is 
clear that the nine men to whom the memorandum 
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was addressed have the confidence of the petition- 
ers, For that reason I have requested them to 
make the investigation which the petitioners desire 
and have appointed them a committee for that pur- 
pose. I assured them that the university would 
make available any information they may desire, 
and I might add that the chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics has informed me that he wel- 
comes the inquiry. 

I expressed the hope that the report of the com- 
mittee would be available by the middle of the com- 
ing academic year. Since the appointments of Dr. 
Walsh and Dr. Sweezy run for two years, there is 
ample time for me to reopen their cases if the com- 
mittee’s report warrants it. 

Inasmuch as there has been some misunderstand- 
ing about a public statement issued on April 6, I 
have written letters to Dr. Walsh and Dr. Sweezy 
of which copies are appended. 

No further action or comment on my part would 
seem to be required until the committee have made 
their report. I should, however, like to say that 
the existence of substantial doubt within the uni- 
versity as to the justice or wisdom of the univer- 
sity’s action is sufficient ground for welcoming an 
inquiry. 


Accompanying this letter was the following 
copy of the identical letters sent to Dr. Sweezy 
and Dr. Walsh: 


I understand that the university’s statement is- 
sued on April 6 has been misconstrued in some 
quarters as a reflection on your teaching capacity 
and scholarly ability. I very much regret this. 
No such reflection was intended; the statement in 
my opinion can not justly be taken as implying 
that you are not an able teacher or scholar. All 
that was meant or implied was that your political 
views and activities outside the university had noth- 
ing to do with the decision and that the choice 
among several candidates was made according to 
academic eriteria. 

{ am writing you this letter, after appointing a 
committee to investigate your case and some of the 
larger questions involved in the promotion of 
younger men, in order that you may not be under 
any misapprehension as to my personal feelings 
toward you. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THE summer school of Northwestern Univer- 
sity will be opened on June 21. Dr. Ernest H. 
Hahne is director. An enrolment of 3,800 stu- 
dents is expected. In addition to members of 
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the faculty of the university there will be eighty- 
two visiting lecturers. 

Over 300 courses will be offered by the follow- 
ing departments: liberal arts, education, grad- 
uate, law, music, commerce, journalism and 
speech. The College of Liberal Arts will offer 
125 courses designed to meet the needs of under- 
graduates as well as teachers in service. Among 
those on the faculty will be Thomas Mare Par- 
rott, professor of English, Princeton; Robert 
Seashore, professor of psychology, University, 
of Southern California; F. W. Coker, professor 
of government, Yale; and H. 8. V. Jones, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Illinois. 

The School of Education, in cooperation with 
Evanston and other North Shore schools, will 
conduct clinics held under actual classroom 
conditions. Panel discussions and cooperative 
courses in which there will be as many as ten 
instructors have been arranged. Members of 
the faculty include John Brubacher, associate 
professor of education, Yale; John G. Rock- 
well, Minnesota State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Phillip J. Rulon, assistant professor of 
education, Harvard; Howard Y. McClusky, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, University of 
Michigan. 

Lecturers in the School of Music include: 
Noble Cain, director of the Chicago a capella 
choir; Robert Quick, concertmaster, Kansas 
City philharmonie orchestra; Karl Eschman, 
director of the conservatory of music, Deni- 
son University; and Russell V. Morgan, director 
of public school music, Cleveland, Ohio; in the 
School of Commeree—George W. Dowrie, of the 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Professor Asher Hobson, chairman of the 
department of agricultural economies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Professor Albert B. 
Wolfe, chairman of the department of economies 
of the Ohio State University; in the School of 
Speech—Frank Rarig, head of the department 
of speech at the University of Minnesota; 
Harold Ehrensperger, authority on the drama; 
and Richard Hadley, professor of speech, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College; in the Law School—Judge 
Orie L. Phillips, of the United States Cireuit 
Court of Appeals, and Professor Wex S. Malone, 
of the University of Mississippi. 

Supplementing the regular courses will be a 
number of special educational features open to 
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the public. The Department of Contemporary 
Thought will sponsor a series of lectures by 
leaders in various fields. Among those who will 
speak are: Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Zona Gale, dramatist and novelist; 
Frank Lloyd Wright, architect; Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Forest R. Moulton, astronomer; 
Arthur H. Compton, physicist, and Phillip La 
Follette, governor of Wisconsin. Other special 
activities include the evening series of lectures, 
which will be given by eminent speakers; the 
regular Wednesday twilight series of band con- 
certs, under the direction of Glenn Cliffe Bainum, 
and the University Theater series of six plays. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

THE Summer Session of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will open on July 12. 
More than 350 courses in education are offered. 

Supplementing the courses will be a series of 
conferences on various aspects of education, in 
which members of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege as well as from the faculties of other col- 
leges and universities will take part. In addi- 
tion, the Summer Demonstration School will 
again open. There, students will be able to ob- 
serve how modern theories of education work out 
in actual practice, watching through walls of 
glass while children are being taught by the most 
up-to-date methods. 

Fifty of the courses that are being offered 
have not been given before, either during the 
summer or during the regular academic year. 
Among them is a course under Dr. Warren G. 
Findley on the prediction of professional suc- 
cess. Other new courses are on the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, the geography of race and cul- 
ture, the activity program in sight-saving 
schools, and revolution and reform in Amer- 
ican thought and feeling. The last course will 
be given by Dr. Merle Curti, professor of his- 
tory at Smith College. 

This year, for the first time, a complete pro- 
gram of courses in the education of the handi- 
capped is being offered. It covers the whole 
range of nervous, mental and physical disorders 
to which a child is liable. During the summer, 
the college will be headquarters for teachers of 
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the deaf, as the annual Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and the Summer Schoo] 
of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held 
there, the former from June 21 to 25, the latter 
from July 6 to August 13. The Summer Sehoo! 
of the Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf will consist of nine advanced 
courses, including courses in lip reading for ad- 
vanced deaf pupils, language development for 
the older deaf child and English and literature 
for the deaf child. 

As in previous years, the course that is ex- 
pected to draw the most students is the orienta- 
tion course in education. The first half of this 
course emphasizes the social relationship aspect 
of education; the second half emphasizes the 
psychological and school aspects. Among those 
in charge of the various sections will be: Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick, Merle Curti, Ruth 
MeMurry, J. L. Childs, George S. Counts. Jesse 
H. Newlon, R. B. Spence, Goodwin Watson, 
Harold F. Clark, Edward H. Reisner and 
George W. Hartmann, all of Teachers College; 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, associate professor of 
education at Columbia University, and Dr. 
Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of schools of 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Registration for Summer Session courses will 
be on July 8 and 10. The session will end on 
Friday, August 20. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 

CoursEs given at the summer session of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, which will 
be held from June 28 to August 6, will include 
history of education, educational psychology, 
principles of education, educational administra- 
tion, vocational education including trade and 
industrial teacher training, secondary education, 
social education and speech education. A dem- 
onstration school in elementary education will 
be conducted throughout the session. There will 
also be a School Executives’ Conference for a 
two-weeks’ period, from July 12 to 23. 

Among the visitors on the staff in education 
will be: Dr. Henry Neumann, leader of the 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture; Dr. 
Arnold Joyal, associate professor of education, 
University of Denver; Dr. Frank K. Shuttle- 
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worth, assistant professor of education, Yale 
University; Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, associate 
director of research, National Education Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Winifred V. Richmond, psychologist 
for the United States Government; Dr. Frank 
W. Thomas, president of Fresno State College; 
Dr. Allen O. Hansen, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, College of the City of New York; Harry 
E. Tyler, dean of counseling and student per- 
sonnel, Sacramento Junior College, and George 
F. Womrath, assistant superintendent of schools 
in charge of business administration, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The dean of the school is 
Dr. R. G. Gettell. 

In addition to work strictly in the field of 
education, there will be courses in English and 
other modern languages, public speaking and 
dramaties, economies, political science, history, 
social institutions, psychology and the sciences. 

Members of the faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles during the summer 
session will inelude: Dr. Richard A. Bolt, public 
health, Western Reserve University; Dr. Daniel 
Buchanan, astronomy, University of British 
Columbia; Dr. Verner C. Finch, geography, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. James Q. Hols- 
opple, psychology, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions; Dr. Joseph A. Leighton, philoso- 
phy, the Ohio State University; Dr. Richard S. 
Lull, paleontology, Yale University; Dr. Perey 
A. Martin, history, Stanford University; Dr. 
Russell H. Miles, music, University of Illinois; 
Dr. A. A. Benedetti-Pichler, chemistry, New 
York University. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PRATT INSTITUTE 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., was cele- 
brated on May 21 and 22. Observances began 
with a dinner attended by 1,200 alumni at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on the eve- 
ning of May 21. On the second day the history 
of Pratt Institute was dramatized at Alumni Day 
exercises on the grounds of the institute. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 former students attended. 

Speakers at the dinner included David Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corporation of America, 
an alumnus of the engineering school, who in one 
of the principal addresses urged education in 
social responsibility as well as in technical skill. 
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He pointed out that inventions may be instru- 
ments of evil as well as good and that in a com- 
bination of technological development with social 
responsibility lies the real hope for the future of 
the world. Dr. George E. Vincent, formerly 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, made 
an address on “Education and Efficieney” in 
which he stated that “Preparation for life con- 
sists not merely in the ability to recall pertinent 
information but to perform automatically in 
standard situations which make up the greater 
part of life,” and that “One aim of education 
should be making a person a good automaton.” 
Other speakers were Frederic B. Pratt, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees and son of the 
founder; Harold I. Pratt, also a son of the 
founder; Charles Pratt, a grandson; and Ed- 
ward F. Stevens, director of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 

The work of the Pratt Institute has been 
directed toward the development of manual 
skills. Manual training was introduced in the 
high school before the publie school system took 
over its work. It also had one of the first ex- 
perimental schools for infants in connection with 
teacher-training for kindergarten work. The 
first public school teachers of home economics 
received their training there at a time when the 
idea of going to school to learn how te cook and 
sew was openly ridiculed. In more recent years, 
it has been responsible for adding industrial 
design, many other applied arts and many in- 
dustrial engineering subjects to educational cur- 
ricula. The Pratt Institute Free Library was 
the first public library in New York and the 
library school was the second of its kind in 
America. 

Founded and endowed by the late Charles 
Pratt, an oil millionaire whose formal education 
ended at the age of thirteen, the institute fol- 
lowed no traditions or precedents. Mr. Pratt’s 
friends tried in vain to persuade him to abandon 
his project. Many of the principles he intro- 
duced are now generally accepted. The institute 
has changed with the years becoming more col- 
legiate and less of a trade school, but practical 
training is still emphasized. True to the theories 
of its founder, the school still seeks to prepare 
its students for life, but life according to the 
1937 and 1987 plan rather than in the old pattern 
of fifty years ago. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON HEALTH PROBLEMS 
IN EDUCATION AT ATLANTIC CITY 
AccorDING to the Journal of the American 

Medical Association, for the first time at a meet- 

ing of the association a program will be pre- 
sented by the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Edueation, through which it has coop- 
erated with the National Association since 1911. 
The Sections on Pediatrics and on Industrial 
and Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
have joined in sponsoring this symposium. The 
National Education Association represents more 
than 200,000 teachers and the American Medical 
Association represents more than 100,000 physi- 
cians. The joint committee was established in 
1911. Before that time, interest of the public in 
health had been spasmodie and the principal 
attention given to public health questions had 
been by the medical profession. 

Health now has been placed, according to the 
Journal, first among the seven objectives of edu- 
cation. The joint committee in its earlier days 
provided for brief, inexpensive manuals for 
teachers on various phases of school health prob- 
lems, such as sanitation, ventilation and light- 


ing. The manual “Health Education” is now in 
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its third revision, and thousands of copies have 
been sold to teachers, who for many years relied 
on it as practically the sole text-book on health 
education. There are now numerous text-books, 
but the manual is still considered authoritative. 
The Journal believes that the need exists for a 
declaration of policy with respect to the scope, 
extent and limitations of responsibility of the 
schools for the health of school children. In ree- 
ognition of this need the joint committee has 
published a survey of opinions on school health 
policies. At its last meeting, at New Orleans, a 
resolution was passed creating a special sub- 
committee to report not later than November 1, 
with at least a tentative draft of a declaration 
of the opinions of the joint committee with 
respect to policies toward school health problems. 

The symposium at Atlantie City, in which 
physicians and health educators will partici- 
pate, is planned as an opportunity to discuss 
matters of policy. All physicians interested in 
the health of school children and in the relation 
of school health policies to medical practice will 
be welcomed at the symposium. It will be held 
at 2 Pp. M., Tuesday, June 8, in the Musie Room 
of the Hotel Chalfonte. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WitiiAm Pratr GRAHAM was elected 
chancellor of Syracuse University on May 29. 
He had been acting chancellor since the resigna- 
tion last year of Chancellor Charles Wesley 
Flint, who is now a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Atlanta. Dr. Graham has 
been associated with Syracuse University for 
forty-three years as student, professor of elec- 
trical engineering, dean of the College of Ap- 
plied Science and acting dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts. In his letter of acceptance to the 
Board of Trustees he wrote: “You have con- 
ferred upon me the highest honor whieh it is 
I am 
deeply grateful for this expression of your con- 
fidence. The duties of the position of chancellor 
of Syracuse University are many and onerous. 
I am reaching the age when most men begin to 
think about retirement, and I am not sure how 
long I should be able to give the energy to this 
With your permis- 


in the power of the university to bestow. 


position which it requires. 
sion, therefore, I will accept the office for a 
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period of one year, or until my successor shall be 
appointed. I assume that the committee on the 
selection of a chancellor will continue its search 
for a younger man. I shall be glad to serve on 
the committee and give every aid possible, both 
in choosing my successor and in smoothing his 
path after he shall assume office.” 


Dr. Paut Kuapper, dean of the School of 
Edueation at the College of the City of New 
York, was appointed on May 25 by the Board 
of Higher Education president of the new 
Queens City College, which is expected to open 
in the autumn. 


Dean W. H. Brirtatn, vice-principal of Mac- 
donald College, has been appointed acting prin- 
cipal of McGill University pending the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Principal A. E. Morgan, 
whose resignation took effect at the end of May. 
Dr. J. J. O’Neill, dean of science in arts, has 
been appointed acting dean of the faculty of 
graduate studies and research to fill the vacancy 
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created by the resignation of Dean F. M. G. 
Johnson. 

Miss Rusy V. Perry, principal of the Henry 
W. Allen High and Elementary Schools, New 
Orleans, has been appointed by the Orleans 
Parish school board to succeed the late Miss 
Josie B. Soares as principal of the Margaret C. 
Hanson Normal School. 


ProFESSOR CHARLES L. ALLEN, of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed professor of journalism and head 
of the department of journalism at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Press Association. He sueceeds Professor 
Kenneth E. Olson, who was recently appointed 
director of the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University. 


THE resignation is announced of Dr. I. N. Me- 
Cash, for twenty-one years president of Phillips 
University, at Enid, Okla. Dr. MeCash is sev- 
enty-six years of age. 

ProressorR WILLIAM Hearp KILPATRICK, who 
retires at the end of the summer session from 
his professorship of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on account of the age 
limit, will leeture at Northwestern University 
during the autumn term. He is also expected 
to lecture at Stanford University during the 
summer session of 1938. In both courses his 
subject will be “The Philosophy of Education.” 


CHANGES in the faculty of the University of 
Utah include: Dr. Wesley P. Lloyd, assistant 
professor of the philosophy of education; Jack 
R. Gibb, Portland, Ore., instruetor in psychol- 
ogy, and Dr. A. Rex Johnson, dean of men; 
Dr. T. L. Martin was advaneed from acting dean 
to dean of the College of Applied Science; 
Charles J. Hart, from assistant professor in 
physical education and athletics to associate 
professor; Golden L. Woolf, from instructor 
in secondary education to assistant professor; 
Edwin Kimball, from instructor in physical edu- 
cation and assistant coach to assistant professor 
and coach. 


Davin MoskowiTz, director of high-school 
organization, has been nominated an assistant 
superintendent by the Board of Superinten- 
dents of New York City to sueceed Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, who has become associate superinten- 
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dent. Mr. Moskowitz has spent eighteen years 
of his professional career as supervisor, ad- 
ministrator and organizer in New York high 
schools. He organized the Franklin K. Lane 
High School when it was established in 1923 
and acted as administrative assistant of the 
school. Before that period he did administrative 
work at the Boys High School as program chair- 
man. The salary of the position is $10,000 a 
year. 


Dr. LeonarD D. WaiTtE, professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, has pre- 
sented his resignation as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission. Dr. White, who has had 
leave of absence for three years, expects to re- 
sume his work in Chicago at the opening of the 
summer session. 

Dr. Lester F. Beck, assistant professor of 
psychology at the University of Oregon, has 
been made a member of the State Child Welfare 
Commission for the 1937-38 biennium. 


PRESIDENT BEssIE CARTER RANDOLPH, of Hol- 
lins College, Virginia, has been elected to serve a 
three-year term on the Executive Council of the 
American Society of International Law. Dr. 
Randolph was on the council previously from 
1932 to 1935. 

TuHE third presentation of the medal of the 
New York Academy of Public Education for dis- 
tinguished service to public education was made 
to Dr. John H. Finley, editor-in-chief of The 
New York Times, at the twenty-fifth annual din- 
ner meeting of the academy on May 27. The 
medal had been previously awarded to Dr. Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea, formerly superintendent of 
schools of New York City, and to Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, State Commissioner of Education. Pro- 
fessor A. Broderick Cohen, president of the 
academy, presented the medal with the following 
citation: “Dr. Finley has gained distinction as 
college professor, college president, State Com- 
missioner of Edueation, lecturer and editor—a 
great American.” 


Two sugar maples have been planted by stu- 
dents of Cornell University as a gift to Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, retiring president, and Mrs. 
Farrand, at their home near Brewster, N. Y. 
John M. Batten, retiring president of the stu- 
dent council, made the presentation on May 26 
before 2,000 students at a farewell assembly in 
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Bailey Hall. Both President and Mrs. Farrand 
responded with recollections of their sixteen 
years at Cornell. 


ALUMNI of Indiana University from the Chi- 
cago area gave a dinner in honor of Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, retiring president of the univer- 
sity, on May 25. Dr. Bryan joined the faculty 
fifty-three years ago as instructor in Greek, and 
has been president of the university for thirty- 
five years. 

Kin@’s CoLuece, University of Cambridge, has 
conferred an honorary fellowship upon Dr. 
Charles Seymour, president-elect of Yale Uni- 
versity. Dr. Seymour was graduated from 
King’s College in 1904, having entered at the 
age of sixteen years, and obtained his degree in 
the history tripos. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. John O. Spencer, 
who, having reached the age of eighty years, will 
retire on July 17 as president of Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore, was given at the college on May 
28. The Rev. Albert J. Mitchell, district super- 
intendent of the North Baltimore Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, acted as toast- 
master. 


A DINNER was given on May 26 in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. James M. 
Wood as president of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. A scroll with three hundred signatures 
was presented to him. 


Dr. ArtHUR W. THomMas, professor of colloid 
chemistry, has completed his twenty-fifth year 
as a teacher in Columbia University since his 
appointment to an instructorship in 1912. In 
1915 he established at Columbia the first courses 
in colloid chemistry and in the application of 
this industrial fields. Professor 
Thomas is receiving congratulations from former 
students who have carried his theories into in- 
dustry and education in all parts of the country. 
Twenty-four of his past and present research 
students have presented him with an academic 
cap, gown and hood. 


science to 


WitH Governor Wilbur L. Cross and Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps among the speak- 
ers, eighty men and women prominent in the 
world of teaching, law, business and medicine 
met on May 29 at the New Haven Lawn Club 
and paid honor to Dr. Albert G. Keller on the 
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oceasion of the thirtieth anniversary of his ap. 
pointment as professor of the science of society 
at Yale University. Many of those present were 
his former students, forty of them having re. 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy under 
his supervision. A volume written especially in 
his honor was presented to him. It was edited 
by Professor George P. Murdock and consists 
of twenty-six articles based on original investi- 
gations conducted in various parts of the world. 
Professor Murdock, in his editorial preface, said 
of Dr. Keller: “His students, friends and ad- 
mirers, rather than await his retirement from 
academic life, weleome this anniversary occasion 
as a fitting opportunity to express some measure 
of their indebtedness and their allegiance to one 
of the most forthright and inspiring of teachers, 
most genuine and loyal of friends, most sympa- 
thetic and helpful of colleagues and most crea- 
tive yet humble of scientists.” 


At the annual May Day celebration of the 
Library School of the University of Wisconsin, 
the alumni presented a portrait, painted by 
Marie Danforth Page, Boston, of Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine, principal of the school. At the 
close of the meeting, Joseph Schafer, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, an- 
nounced that Miss Hazeltine had been persuaded 
to withdraw her resignation and to stay with 
the school for another year. 


R. M. Paumer has been elected president of 
Alumni Association of Graduate Schools of Co- 
lumbia University, succeeding Dr. Marston 
Taylor Bogert, who has been president for the 
past two years. 


THE doctorate of letters was conferred by 
Columbia University at its one hundred and 
eighty-third commencement on June 1 on Dr. 
Henry Merritt Wriston, president of Brown 
University; on Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, and on Herbert 
A. L. Fisher, warden of New College, University 
of Oxford. 


AmonG the honorary degrees conferred at the 
commencement on May 24 of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., was the doctorate of humane let- 
ters on Dr. Murray Bartlett, formerly president 
of the college. 


AcapiA University, Wolfville, N. S., has con- 
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ferred the doctorate of civil law on Dr. S. E. 
Smith, president of the University of Manitoba. 


Dr. Georce F. Zoox, president of the Amer- 
ican Couneil on Edueation, and Mrs. Zook, will 
sail this month for Europe, where they will re- 
main until September. They will first go to 
Paris, where Dr. Zook will lecture at the meetings 
of the International Educational Association. 


Ar Bryn Mawr College leaves of absence have 
been given to the following members of the 
faculty: Dean Helen Taft Manning, Dr. Grace 
M. Andrus de Laguna, professor of philosophy ; 
Dr. Paul Weiss, associate professor of philoso- 
phy, and, for the second semester, to Dr. Joseph 
E. Gillet, professor of Spanish. Miss Julia 
Ward, director of admissions, will be acting 
dean, and Miss Dorothy Walsh will be her 
assistant. 

Dr. Guy E. SNAVELY, president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College and newly elected secre- 
tary of the American Association of Colleges, 
will give the commencement address on June 12 
at Boston University. His subject will be 
“Edueation and Publie Life.” 


Dr. CLypE E. W1LpMAN, president of DePauw 
University, will be the commencement speaker 
at Northeastern University on June 21. 


Dr. Georce F. Kay, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the State University of Iowa, 
was the speaker on May 27, on Honors Day, at 
the Iowa State College. At the convocation his 
subject was: “Edueation—a Life Process’; at 
the banquet he spoke on “The Philosophy of a 


Scientist.” 


Dr. VirgintA C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, delivered on June 4 the commence- 
ment address at the St. Agatha Episcopal School 
for Girls, New York City. 


Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, will be the commencement speaker 
on June 12 at the Babson Institute for Business 
Kdueation near Wellesley, Mass. 


THE Ontario Library Association is establish- 
ing a memorial scholarship for library training 
in memory of the late Dr. George H. Locke, 
librarian of the Toronto Public Library. 


Tue Rev. Dr. ApotF WitLtiAM Meyer, for- 
merly president of St. John’s Lutheran College 
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at Winfield, Kans., died on May 26. He was 
seventy-six years old. 


THE death is announced on May 27 of Dr. Carl 
F. Lange, professor of German at Smith College. 


At the Detroit meeting of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Education 
Association, there will be a conference on the 
library and extra-curricular activities, on Mon- 
day afternoon, June 28. This is one of a num- 
ber of conferences that is to follow a meeting of 
the Department on Extra-Curricular Activities 
in High Schools. Mildred L. Batchelder, school 
library specialist of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, will preside at the conference. Dorotha 
Dawson, of Detroit, will speak on the contribu- 
tions of the library to high-school assemblies. 
Resources of libraries that serve effectively the 
extra-curricular activity needs of modern high 
schools will be diseussed. High-school teachers 
and high-school librarians will hold a joint 
luncheon on Tuesday, June 29, at the Adminis- 
tration Building of the Ford Motor Company. 
At this luncheon Grace Winton, of Detroit, will 
speak on the resemblances and contrasts in 
the work of teachers and school librarians, and 
Gertrude Mallory, of Los Angeles, on the fune- 
tion of the library in the secondary school. 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, coordinator of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, will diseuss bearings of the study on the 
school library field on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 30. Arrangements are being made by Mrs. 
Lois T. Place, supervisor of school libraries at 
Detroit, for an elementary school library exhibit. 


THE Department of School Health and Physi- 
cal Edueation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has arranged a program of interest to 
those concerned with the health of the school 
child. School physicians, dentists, nurses, class- 
room teachers and administrators, health officers 
and other public health personnel will partici- 
pate in this program. Dr. Isaac Abt, North- 
western University ; Dr. Haven Emerson, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. C. H. McCloy, president of the Amer- 
ican Physical Edueation Association; Dr. John 
Sundwall, president of the American School 
Physicians Association, and other leaders inter- 
ested in the fields of school health and physical 
education will present papers and lead discus- 
sions on many important problems. 
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THE second annual meeting of the Oregon 
Psychological Association was held at Reed Col- 
lege on May 1. A symposium was held on “The 
Measurement and Evaluation of Personality” 
and individual research reports were presented. 
Professor William Griffith, of Reed College, was 
chairman and delivered an evening address en- 
titled “The House of Magic.” Dr. L. F. Beck, 
of the University of Oregon, was elected secre- 
tary. The Oregon Normal School was selected 
as the place of meeting for next year. 


THe fourth general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Investigation of 
Population Problems will meet in Paris on July 
28 in connection with the International Popula- 
tion Congress, organized by the French National 
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Committee, which takes place from July 29 to 
August 1. The Population Association of Amer. 
ica, through its Research Committee, which js 
also the American National Committee of the 
International Union, is sending a number of 
delegates to attend the assembly and _ the 
congress. 

DePauw UNIVERSITY has been taken off the 
ineligible list of the American Association of 
University Professors. The action was taken fol- 
lowing a unanimous vote of the council in a 
meeting held on December 27. <A report to the 
council by the committee on academic freedom 
and tenure said that the “committee has every 
reason to believe that the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure for which this association 
stands will be observed at DePauw University.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


MAY WE NOW EDUCATE WITHOUT 
FACTS AND TEACH PEOPLE 
TO THINK WITHOUT 
INFORMATION? 


PRESIDENT HutTcHINS, who writes so bril- 
liantly econeerning the nature of education and 
others who merely write on the subject have left 
us not a little confused as to what place, if any, 
facts and information should have in the educa- 
tive process. President Hutchins writes as fol- 
lows: 


So information on subjects important to the pub- 
lie should be gathered, analyzed and published. 
Publie administration, public education, social ser- 
vice, taxation, inflation, ete., are all subjects of this 
They are at what may be called the research 
level rather than the educational. They should be 
studied in connection with a university. But their 
inclusion in the university curriculum accomplishes, 
as we have seen, no contribution to it except to 


type. 


intensify its disorder. 

In the same way men who are collecting informa- 
tion in the natural sciences, which is a highly desir- 
able thing to do, should, though they have no place 
in the university proper, find a haven in connection 
with it.1 


What, then, should be the nature of the educa- 
tive process and what should be the function of 
the university? President Hutchins answers this 
question very briefly, as follows: 


1R. M. Hutchins, ‘‘The Higher Learning in 
America.’’ 


In short, the intellectual virtues are habits result- 
ing from the training of the intellectual powers. 
An intellect properly disciplined, an intellect prop- 
erly habituated, is an intellect able to operate well 
in all fields. An education that consists of the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual virtues, therefore, is the 
most useful education, whether the student is 
destined for a life of contemplation or a life of 
action.2 


Now the question arises as to what means, 
what discipline might be used to whet the wits 
of those in the process of being educated. Presi- 
dent Hutchins thinks there are two possible cur- 
ricula, namely, theology and metaphysics. He 
thinks either would do, but since theology has 
been so generally abandoned by institutions of 
learning, even by theological schools, he suggests 
metaphysics as the most logical discipline under 
the present circumstances. We at once realize 
that when two people are making use of the 
term metaphysics there is a possibility of mis- 
understanding one another due to different mean- 
ings which the term may convey. Some one has 
said that “metaphysics is best illustrated by a 
situation in which a person who does not under- 
stand what he is talking about is talking to a 
man who can not understand him about a matter 
which if they both understood would not make 
any difference.” We of course do not wish to 
dismiss the question of metaphysics or President 
Hutchins’s theory of education by any such 


2 Ibid. 
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trivial statement. However, we do find that the 
term has taken on different shades of meaning 
since it was first used, supposedly by Adronicus 
of Rhodes, the editor of Aristotle’s works, as a 
name for that part of his writings which came 
after the “Physics.” As Aristotle used the term 
it meant almost exactly the same thing as theol- 
ogy and dealt with the nature of being, with 
cause or genesis, and with the existence of God. 
Bacon defined metaphysics as a “quest or study 
of formal and final causes” and contrasted it with 
natural philosophy or treating of material causes. 
Hegel identified it with logic. Schopenhauer and 
others have insisted that metaphysics is con- 
cerned with the analysis of experience in the 
broad sense. So when a person with an educa- 
tional theory heads into metaphysics we are not 
quite sure where he has gone. We do not know 
which brand of metaphysics Mr. Hutchins ex- 
pects to make use of, though he does tell us that 
the Greeks are nearer to us than the Middle Ages. 

However, we have neither the ability nor the 
desire to pass judgment on the metaphysies of 
Mr. Hutchins. From the standpoint of this dis- 
cussion it is sufficient to observe that the educa- 
tive process which Mr. Hutchins proposes is not 
to be cluttered up by scientific facts or informa- 
tion and that the type of mental processes which 
he espouses is to be deductive rather than induc- 
tive in nature. Mr. Hutchins says that “such an 
education is the most useful whether the student 
is destined for a life of contemplation or a life 
of action.” 

History seems to indicate that this is an over- 
statement of the ease. Such an education might 
serve quite satisfactorily for one who is to lead 
a life of contemplation. But if he is to lead a 
life of action such education will not suffice. 
Ptolemy’s “Mechanism of the Heavens” was per- 
feetly good metaphysics and satisfactory theol- 
ogy. The theory served for fourteen hundred 
years until it was upset by Nicholas Coper- 
nicus’s “De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium.” 
Ptolemy’s “Almagest,” or book of astronomical 
tables, would not fit the facts which Copernicus 
gathered and the theory which he inductively 
formulated. Neither would Copernicus’s facts 
have concourse with what people had known for 
fourteen centuries. It was a case of facts and 
inductive thinking against not-facts and deduc- 
tive thinking. Facts, trivial and unimportant 
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though they may be, won, and the life of action 
has been organized about the principle of facts 
ever since. It is difficult to see how the life of 
action in the twentieth century could be organ- 
ized about any other principle. There seem to be 
only two sources of material upon which the mind 
can work, i.e., facts, information, and not-facts, 
not-information. It is readily admitted that one 
type of mind or mental habits may be developed 
by a curriculum of facts and another type of 
mind or mental habits may be developed by a 
curriculum of not-facts. Which type of mental 
habits will be the most useful depends upon what 
one wishes or needs to use the mind for. If for 
a life of contemplation, mental habits developed 
by a curriculum based upon not-facts may serve 
quite well. Such habits may be even more satis- 
fying than mental habits developed by a curricu- 
lum of facts, for facts are very disconcerting 
and unpleasant at times. But for a life of action 
it would seem that the “most useful education” 
is one that is built upon a curriculum of facts 
and information put into a pattern that is indue- 
tively determined. 

Another recent writer, though not quite so 
recent and not quite so clear as to the place of 
facts and information in his educational scheme, 
presents his view-point in an article titled, “The 
Trend Toward the Higher Mental Processes,” in 
which the following statement is to be found: 


This trend in secondary instruction appears, I 
think, as a reaction against mere fact or informa- 
tion getting, mechanical skills and the like in our 
schools. It reveals a growing concern for reason- 
ing, orderly thinking, generalization, the mastery 
of concepts and the understanding of broad gen- 
eralizations. It is seen in some science courses, con- 
structed to emphasize the logic of scientific method 
to provide for pupil formulation of principles and 
laws.3 


According to Mr. Willing, then, we may soon 
expect to see an exodus of the scientists from 
their laboratories. Instead of the laboratory 
apron they will don the cap and gown and from 
their exalted platforms proclaim the logic of 
science to the hordes of erudite secondary school 
students. We can see the brain children of 
these logicians blooming forth into adolescent 
metaphysicians. 


3M. H. Willing, North Central Association Quar- 
terly, October, 1935. 
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Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Willing represent a 
group of thinkers who espouse what may be 
termed a “high brow” theory of education, which 
would rid itself of the trouble and confusion 
caused by the presence of science or scientific 
facts. Facts are also being attacked by the pro- 
pounders of another theory of education, which 
may be designated as “low brow.” The first 
group of thinkers do not want to be bothered 
with facts because they are too trivial. The 
second group of thinkers do not want to be 
bothered with facts because they are too difficult. 

Many are the anathemas that are pronounced 
upon facts from the “low brow” standpoint. 
The following will serve very well as illustrating 
the point of view. “Aiding a student to become 
adjusted to his environment and helping to plan 
his vocational future is worth more than all the 
facts of algebra or history.” 

The difficulty here is the implied antithesis 
between facts learned and adjustment to environ- 
ment or vocational success. Such writers do not 
take the trouble to show how a knowledge of the 
facts of either algebra or history prevent one’s 
adjustment to his environment or stand in the 
way of his vocational success. Nor does he at- 
tempt to show how a lack of such knowledge will 
aid one in his fighting the battles of life. He 
does not need to do so. The statement itself is 
enough to gladden the heart of the ne’er-do-well 
and flunker. The industrious will not ask for 
proof either. If such a statement could be pro- 
vided it would be little consolation to him since 
he may have already committed the mistake of 
having learned some of these facts. 

We shall take time for only one other citation. 
Mr. Elmer J. Emig, writing recently in an edu- 
cation journal, said: 

Facts without feeling can not do very much. All 
the worthwhile movements of history and all the 
genuine contributions have come not from the cold 
impact of knowledge in scholars’ heads, but from 
the spiritual inspiration of the heart. 

We teachers can perform no more patriotic and 
worthy service than to cooperate with the President 
by turning to the hearts rather than to the heads 
of our students.4 


Dr. Emig does not tell us how the hearts of 
the students are to be persuaded to give forth 


4E. J. Emig, SCHOOL AND Society, 38: 506-507. 
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that spiritual inspiration which they are gs 
capable of generously supplying. But evidently 
head knowledge has little or no relation thereto, 
Perhaps our heads are only relies of an earlier 
stage of evolution in which they were useful, 
Possibly the future surgeons’ chief art will be 
headectomy. When one speaks of educating the 
heart instead of the head we of course do not 
know exactly what he means. Such an expres- 
sion may be simply one of these “inspirational” 
statements that has no concourse with facts. If 
the contrast or antithesis here implied is between 
the more primitive and elementary phases of life 
generally designated by the psychologists as 
feeling or emotion and the somewhat more brainy 
acts of thinking in terms of concrete informa- 
tion, the psychologist ean throw some light on 
the subject, since his job is to deal with both 
types of experience. 

Robert Woodworth, a well-known psycholo- 
gist, says, “Feelings (are) usually dominated by 
the life of facts and acts.” According to Wood- 
worth, then, facts and feelings are related the 
one to the other as cause and effect, and facts 
come first. Mr. Emig suggests that this brainier 
aspect of life involving thinking based upon the 
observation of facts has nothing to do with or 
else interferes with that smooth running of feel- 
ing which he thinks supplies us with that 
warmthful truth which makes genuine contribu- 
tions to life. Mr. Emig’s theory of education, 
based upon the cultivation of what to him are 
desirable feelings and emotions generated with- 
out relation to the facts of environment, sets 
education adrift without chart or compass. The 
process of education would then need to progress 
by means of a technique not yet revealed. Wood- 
worth’s theory of thinking and feeling suggests 
a theory of education which does not force us to 
abandon either thinking or feeling. Teach those 
who are being educated to observe carefully, to 
gather as many facts as possible, and to use those 
that are relevant in order to meet the various 
situations of life successfully. The proper feel- 
ing tones of pleasantness and hopefulness and 
generosity will follow the successful meeting of 
the demands of life. 

That a theory of education based upon the 
observation of the facts of environment should 
ever need a word of defense seems strange in- 
deed. However, we find the theory at present 
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being attacked from both flanks. The prospect 
for information as a basis of education is none 
too bright. If this type of education is thrown 
into the diseard the type which will then emerge 
is a little difficult to predict. Perhaps we shall 
have two types, a “high brow” type and a “low 
brow” type, the former carried on at a stratum 
level above facts and the other at a stratum level 
below facts. 
THomas M. Carrer 
ALBION COLLEGE 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


Two questions about choral speaking most 
persistently heard these days are; What is it 
anyway? and, Why eall it an innovation? We 
have been at it in the theater a long time. The 
protagonists of chorie speech reply that it is 
an art form that has been neglected; that it is 
being revived and put to new uses in the theater 
and in the schools; and that in its present stage 
of development may be observed types of folk 
speaking and chanting that have come down to 
us through the ages, as well as new patterns that 
grow naturally out of modern poetry and drama 
echoing the unrest, the questionings, the strug- 
gles and the aspirations of the age in which we 
live. 

Choral speaking is the reciting of rhythmic 
selections by groups of speakers in perfect 
unison, with beauty of tone and with true inter- 
pretation of meaning. Obviously, this is not an 
easy thing to do. For in the attainment of per- 
feet synchronization of tone the members of the 
“choir” are prone to miss the meaning and the 
emotion inherent in the poem, thus falling into a 
sing-song type of utterance; and in his expres- 
sion of the feeling and logical content of the 
words, the individual member of the group is in 
danger of falling out of the pattern of rhythm 
that has been recognized as representing the true 
structural pattern of the poem. It is because the 
technique involved is exacting, and because the 
musical effect of the finished performance gives 
pleasurable satisfaction to many persons that 
chorie speech has been labeled an art. 

Poetry is used (and also prose with a distine- 
tive rhythmie beat) which expresses universal 
emotion or group ideas and feeling. Varying 
forms inelude primitive chants, biblical passages, 
Greek choruses, ballads, nonsense verse, epic and 
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lyric poetry which voices universal experience, 
and the kind of modern verse which mirrors the 
joys, struggles, aspirations and achievements of 
the present time. Poetry of a reflective or indi- 
vidualistic mood is clearly unsuited for group 
interpretation. 

The melodic patterns used are inherent in each 
selection. Many passages are effective when 
parts of them are spoken antiphonally, the 
speakers being selected on the basis of their 
varying tone quality. Sometimes light and dark 
voices speak in a sequence series of lines; some- 
times a solo voice carries the narrative or ex- 
planatory portions or the character lines, the 
choir supplying a soft background or a cumula- 
tive refrain. Light and dark voices are always 
blended or opposed in harmonious melody sug- 
gested by the poem. In patterns heard on the 
stage of the workers’ theaters, the chorus often 
chants the refrain and the repetitive portions, 
while a single voice gives the progressive ideas. 

Schools in the East were slower in taking up 
choral speaking than were schools in the West. 
For eight years or more, residents on the Pacifie 
coast have been hearing verse-speaking choirs in 
recital. Four years ago, residents on the At- 
lantic coast seemed not to have heard much of 
this new form of poetie recitation used in the 
schools and colleges of the West and in Euro- 
pean countries. As far back as 1923 a few 
recitals of this nature were heard on a univer- 
sity campus of the Middle West, although the 
performances were spoken of as “reading” 
rather than “speaking” programs. But when the 
magic phrase, “specialist from England” filtered 
through the hazy references heard on Eastern 
campuses to something that sounded like mere 
elocutionary practice, and when numerous di- 
rectors of speaking groups were known to have 
“studied in England,” people began to take 
notice. And then the lady from London arrived 
on our shores. The name, Marjorie Gullan, 
proved to be the open sesame for the entrance 
of this old-new art form into the educational 
curriculum of the East. And certainly, in this 
instanee, the name was deserving of the success 
achieved. For no person in English-speaking 
countries to-day has done so much for the devel- 
opment of choral speaking as has Miss Gullan. 
(As a matter of fact, most of the directors who 
had been responsible for the development of 
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chorie speech on the Pacific coast had studied 
with her in England.) Her personal magnetism, 
her thorough knowledge of poetry, her deep- 
seated, in-the-blood appreciation of rhythm, her 
inspired leadership aroused the most skeptical to 
attention. Indeed, it would be a confirmed pes- 
simist or a dyed-in-the-wool pedant who would 
not feel stirred upon hearing this Scottish lady 
recite a Scottish ballad! And so, choral speak- 
ing seems to be in the way of becoming an ac- 
cepted part of the educational programs in the 
East—of being accepted by those persons whose 
eyebrows had been raised at first into a sort of 
toboggan-slide angle at the mention of such a 
thing. 4 

Now a word to the persons who tell us that 
choral speaking has always been heard, more or 
less, in the theater. Yes, of course! Nothing is 
new under the sun. Chorie speech even ante- 
dates the theater. When the chorus entered the 
realm of the drama it came as a natural out- 
growth of mass recitation of the people; just 
as its place in the church ritual represented a 
borrowing from the religious utterances of the 
people. Through the ages it has been a folk 
form of expression. There is reason to believe 
that our primitive ancestors achieved perfect 
unison utterance of symbolic language forms. 
They identified themselves with nature and 
caught her deep rhythmic tones and beats. 
Such speaking may well have been with them 
as much of an art as singing. Indeed, they may 
not have recognized any difference between the 
two, one merging into the other. During the 
middle ages, in dramatic performance and nar- 
rative recitals (by both traveling and private 
entertainers) and in later eras, in public cele- 
brations and racial demonstrations, choral speak- 
ing continued to be used as an artistic form of 
expression. Certainly no one can say that it is 
a new venture. It has simply returned in a new 
dress—in new lines and colors. 

The Greek chorus, in all its grandeur welding 
together the play, the audience and the Fates, 
degenerated into a mere interlude. And in later 
times group utterance in the theater came to be 
used for the most part in representing mob emo- 
tion, very often emphasizing, in inharmonious 
tones, jarring conflict between warring human 
elements. However, extremely interesting devel- 
opments in the present-day theater are found in 
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the harmonious group recitations of rhythmic 
prose and poetry which sometimes attain real _ 
beauty of tone and enunciation. An outstand- 
ing example of this was heard in the production, 
some seasons ago, of the play, “Porgy”; and 
there have been near approaches to it in some 
of the Broadway productions of the last and the 
present seasons. Colleges will no doubt have 
increasing contributions to make in experimenta- 
tions with this medium. At Mount Holyoke 
College, two years ago, the verse speaking choir, 
in collaboration with the Dance Group, gave a 
recital from “The Scotsboro Limited,” a play by 
Langston Hughes, the choir interpretating the 
mass demonstrations of the workers’ and the 
capitalists’ groups in choral utterance, to the 
accompaniment of the symbolic movements of 
the dancers. 

Some excellent dramatic compositions have 
appeared during the past few years in which the 
chorus proves to be of major significance. Some 
notable examples of these are found among the 
works of T. S. Eliot, Gordon Bottomly, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, W. H. Auden and Stephen 
Spender. There is reason to expect that plays 
of this nature will continue to be written; for 
certainly the economic scene, the world scene, 
exhibits mass feelings and mass movements. 
Almost at times it is as though the Fates were 
back with us again! 

But if the theater is to mirror these currents 
and cross currents in a manner worthy of its 
highest artistic traditions, the persons who are 
responsible for the unison speaking must come 
to realize that beauty of voice, clarity of enunci- 
ation and perfection of tonal blending are quite 
within the realm of possibility. For at the 
present time, neither the producer nor the audi- 
ence seems to exact high quality of performance. 
Audiences are not accustomed to perfect blend- 
ing of speech tones, and our actors are not 
trained for it. As a result, their endeavors 
often give the effect of something incongruous 
being dropped into the play for the sake of 
excitement or variety. Neither actors nor di- 
rectors seem able to achieve harmonious utter- 
ance. This is partly owing to lack of experience 
in the interpretive medium, and partly to the 
fact that moderns seem to have lost much of 
their inherited sense of rhythm. 

Nevertheless, the trend in the theater and in 
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the school seems to be in the direction of recover- 
ing some of our lost capacities in poetic ap- 
preciation. And there is hope that the fum- 
bling, clumsy efforts at choral recitation, so 
devoid of tonal blending, accuracy of enunciation 
or tonal beauty, which is often heard in stage 
productions that are otherwise of high, artistic 
caliber, will give place to the perfect tonal 
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blending necessary for expression of mass emo- 
tions. This will happen when directors come to 
a realization that there is an exacting technique 
in the training of choral speaking groups—a 
technique which the most skilled and experienced 
Broadway directors may not have acquired. 
Auice W. Mitus 
Mount HoLyoKE COLLEGE 


REPORTS 


THE USE OF OBJECTIVE TESTS IN 
ILLINOIS SCHOOLS! 

TuIs investigation has been prompted by the 
numerous inquiries which have been coming to 
faculty members of the five state teachers col- 
leges in regard to the number of schools which 
are using the objective type of tests. The sur- 
vey includes the one-room rural schools, the 
town and consolidated elementary schools and 
the secondary schools. Contacts were also made 
with all the county superintendents of schools. 

In some of the communities controversies have 
arisen between teachers and executives, between 
the uninitiated and those who are trained in the 
use of objective tests, and in some instances the 
controversies were carried by both the teachers 
and the administrators to the board of education. 
Those who were involved in certain of these dis- 
agreements contacted members of the depart- 
ments of education of the teachers colleges and 
also the departments of education of other col- 
leges and universities in the state. Many of 
these arguments were based upon extreme con- 
clusions presented_by both teachers and execu- 
tives in which claims were made that objective 
tests were or were not used extensively within 
the state. 

In order to discover if any state surveys had 
been made to determine the extent to which 
standardized achievement tests, the informal 
type of objective tests, the essay type of exami- 
nation and the intelligence tests were used in the 


1A project of the Research Committee of the 
Illinois Teacher Training Institutions. Members 
of the Committee are: Emma Reinhardt and Paul 
W. Sloan, Charleston; John A. Kinneman and C. 
F. Malmberg, Normal; M. C. Hayes and O. E. 
Peterson, De Kalb; D. L. Bailey and L. M. Schleier, 
Macomb; W. G. Cisne and W. A. Thalman, Carbon- 
dale, with W. A, Thalman as chairman of the com- 
mittee for this survey. 
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various states, communications were sent to the 
superintendents of public instruction of all the 
states, and replies have been received from each 
state superintendent. According to those re- 
ports, it seems as if there have been no complete 
state surveys, but a rather large number of the 
superintendents stated that from the observa- 
tions made by their staffs objective tests were 
being used extensively in both the elementary 
and the secondary schools. 

The reports from the state superintendents are 
in such a form that a statistical summary could 
not be given. The purpose of sending the in- 
quiry was, of course, only to find out if any state 
surveys had been made relative to the use of 
objective tests. However, the replies contained 
some significant statements along the line of 
tests, and quotations from a few of the letters 
received will be given. In only one or two com- 
munications was there any suggestion that the 
essay type was commonly preferred to the objec- 
tive type of examination. 

The following are a few of the reports as pre- 
sented by the offices of the state superintendents : 


From our observations and contacts with the 
elementary schools throughout the state, it is our 
opinion that the essay type of examination in ele- 
mentary schools has almost disappeared in favor of 
objective examinations. . . . We also find that the 
semi-annual or annual examinations are being rap- 
idly displaced by periodic objective tests given at 
the end of a large unit of work. (New Jersey.) 


Our state testing program consists entirely of the 
objective type of test. (Ohio.) 


Approximately 34 of the 36 counties in Oregon 
are operative under a county supervisory program 
which involves the giving of objective tests. The 
essay type of examination is used only by the 
teacher for individual school purposes. (Oregon.) 
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The objective tests are being used quite generally 
throughout the state in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. (Vermont.) 


I believe I can say that the state examinations 
that are offered in the consolidated and graded 
schools of this state, under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction, are probably 
more than 80 per cent. of the objective type. 
(North Dakota.) 

The tests furnished by the state department for 
the seventh and eighth grades are approximately 
85 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the objective type. 
In the county teacher examinations the ratio is 
about 50-50. (Kansas.) 

We are insisting upon the use of objective tests 
wherever possible. (North Carolina.) 

Up until recently the use of the objective tests 
has been very limited, but their use is growing 
rapidly in every section of the state. (Georgia.) 


For some years the uniform examinations used 
in the third-class districts of the state have been 
of the objective type. Essay examinations in this 
connection have not been used. However, essay 
examinations are used in the schools during the 
school year, and in some cases they are used for 
promotional purposes. The objective type of ex- 
amination predominates both in informal testing 
and in the more formal type. (Washington.) 

The trend here is away from the essay type, as 
it seems to be elsewhere. . . . Even in the state 
questions we are seeking to make them more of the 
objective type. The larger schools are allowed to 
give their own final examinations to decide promo- 
tion to high school, and they are also, I feel sure 
in saying, working away from the old-fashioned 
essay type. (Nevada.) 


However, it is not the purpose of the commit- 
tee to diseuss the merits of objective tests, but 
rather to call attention to some of the attitudes 
as expressed by state superintendents and par- 
ticularly to find out the extent to which the 
various types of tests are being used in our own 
state. From this information we may come to 
some rather definite conclusions, not only with 
respect to the degree of emphasis which should 
be placed upon courses in measurements as 
offered by our departments of education, but it 
likewise brings up the question as to whether 
faculty members of all departments have some 
responsibility in acquainting their students with 
objective tests as they are used in the various 
fields of study—such as the social sciences, the 
humanities, the biological and earth sciences, the 
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physical sciences and mathematics and the prac. 
tical arts and crafts. 

This study of tests was made by contacting 
two groups of school people: The county super. 
intendents and a sampling of teachers from the 
one-room rural schools, town and city elementary 
schools and high schools. 

From the 102 county superintendents replies 
were received from 68. 

The reports from teachers were secured by 
submitting the questionnaire to experienced 
teachers who were enrolled in the summer schools 
of the five state teachers colleges. This brought 
information from a total of 1,526 teachers, 651 
of whom were teachers in rural schools, 775 were 
teachers in elementary schools and 120 were 
teachers in high schools. 

The two representatives on the research com- 
mittee of each of the five state teachers colleges 
sent questionnaires to the county superinten- 
dents in their respective sections of the state and 
also submitted questionnaires to the summer 
school students who have had one or more years 
of teaching experience. 

In order that there would be no question as 
to the interpretation of the types of test used, 
each type of test was defined in the questionnaire 
presented. Those included the terms: “Stand- 
ardized Tests,” “Informal Type of Objective 
Tests” and “Essay Examinations.” In addition 
to types of examinations, inquiry was also made 
relative to the use of intelligence tests. 

Tables I, II and III give the results of the 
investigation, and a brief discussion accompanies 
each table. 

Column I of Table I includes the reports from 
1,526 teachers of one-room rural schools, town 
and consolidated elementary schools, and high 
schools. Column II includes the reports from 
68 county superintendents relative to the esti- 
mated per cent. of teachers of the types of 
schools mentioned above, using the different 
types of tests. Column III refers to the judg- 
ments of the 68 county superintendents relative 
to what they would advise in regard to the use 
of the different types of tests. 

The three items at the left-hand side of Table 
II will give the purpose of this tabulation and 
includes the reports from 1,083 teachers.? 

2 The three items of Table II were not included 


in the reports from Macomb and DeKalb. The 
number of teachers reporting on the above items 
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TABLE I 
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(1) Using standardized achieve- 
ment tests only ......... 38 59 4.8 
(2) Using informal type of ob- 
jective tests only ....... 10.8 22.0 4.0 
(3) Using essay examinations 
pe | Meee re See eS 5.4 10.1 2.6 
(4) Using combination of stand- 
ardized achievement tests 
and informal type of ex- 
OMIWACHEEE sso 00 ccc cer ces 20.7 8.1 33.4 
(5) Using combination of stand- 
ardized achievement test 
and essay type of examina- 
tholk i. ds cweeae 0846 oe eee 12.8 7.5 31.8 
(6) Using combination of in- 
formal type of objective 
examination and = essay 
WDE. os.«caneae pean py ae 56.5 2 28.6 
(7) Using combination of all 
CRO | oricele wth ke <cece. 00-6 30.4 24.6 72.0 
(8) Using intelligence tests also. 25.3 16.6 72.4 





From Table I (Column I) we have the following 
information : 

Item 6 is the one most frequently advised by teach- 
ers of experience and shows that approximately 56 
per cent. of the teachers prefer a combination of the 
informal type of examination and the essay type of 
examination. 

Item 7% (Column I) ranks next, with 30 per cent. 
advising a combination of the two types just mentioned 
together with the standardized achievement tests. 

Item 1 (Column I) shows that only about 4 per cent. 
advise the use of essay examinations alone. 

Item 8 (Column I) reveals the fact that 25 per 
cent. of these teachers are using intelligence tests also. 

Column II of Table I gives the reports from the 68 
county superintendents. 

Item 7% (Column II) shows that 24.6 per cent. of 
teachers in the various types of elementary schools 
and high schools are using a combination of standard- 
ized achievement tests, informal type of objective tests 
and the essay type of examination. 

Item 2 (Column IT) shows that approximately 22 per 
—_ are using the informal type of objective tests 
only. 

Item 6 (Column II) states that about 22.5 per cent. 
are using a combination of the informal type of objec- 
tive examination and essay type of examination. 

Item 3 (Column II) shows that only a limited num- 
ber of teachers are depending upon the use of essay 
examinations alone, the estimate being 10 per cent. 

Item 8 (Column II) states that county superinten- 
dents have estimated that about 16 per cent. of the 
teachers are administering intelligence tests. 

Column III of Table I is presented for the purpose 
of showing the personal judgments of county superin- 
tendents relative to what types of tests should be used. 

Item % (Column III) shows that 72 per cent. of 
them prefer to have teachers use a combination of all 
three types. 

Item 8 (Column III) shows that 72 per cent. of 
them advise the use of intelligence tests. 

Items 1, 2 and 3 (Column III) show that county 
superintendents are not in favor of using any one of 
the three types of test by itself. 
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TABLE II 








was as follows: 455 one-room rural school teachers; 
541 town and consolidated elementary school teach- 
ers; and 87 high-school teachers, making a total 
of 1,083 teachers. 
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(1) Should every teacher be required to 
take a course in tests and measure- 


ments as a part of his training? No 19.7 
(2) Would you, as a teacher or as a Yes 47.8 
superintendent, be willing to ad- 
minister or arrange for the admin- 
istering of college entrance tests or No 31.9 
placement tests at the end of the 
senior year? 
(3) Do you believe the teachers in your Yes 81.9 
school would be willing to use 
standardized objective tests if they No 10.1 


were available? 





Table II shows that 76 per cent. of the teachers in- 
terviewed recommended that all teachers should be re- 
quired to take a course in tests and measurements, that 
48 per cent. of them believed that teachers would be 
willing to assist in administering college entrance tests 
or placement tests at the end of the senior year of 
high school, and 82 per cent. of those interviewed be- 
lieved that teachers would be willing to use standard- 
ized objective tests if they were available. 


Table III includes the reports from the 68 
county superintendents. 
TABLE III 








Per 
cent. 


88.8 





(1) From the observations which you Incr. 
have made in your county, does 
there seem to be an increase or a 
decrease in the extent to which 
the objective types of examina- 
tions are being used? 


If there has been a decided trend in 
the increase relative to the ex- 
tent to which the objective type 
of examinations are being used, 
what is the approximate date at 
which the noticeable trend ap- 
peared ? 

(3) Should every teacher be required to Yes 

take a course in tests and meas- 

urements as part of her training? No 2.8 


Decr. 2.0 


~ 
bo 
~ 


85.8 


(4) Are teachers in your county well Yes 35.0 
prepared to measure results of 
instruction ? No 38.8 
(5) Would they be willing to administer Yes 63.4 
or arrange for the administering 
of entrance or placement tests No 4.2 
at the end of the senior year? 
(6) Would the teachers in the high 


schools in your county be willing 
to use standardized objective 


tests if they were available? Yes 67.0 





Items 1 and 2 show that 89 per cent. of the county 
superintendents believe that there has been an in- 
erease in the extent to which the objective types of 
tests are being used and that the trend came to be 
noticeable about 1932. 

It is also of significance to departments of educa- 
tion to note that 86 per cent. of the county super- 
intendents recommend that every teacher be required 
to take a course in tests and measurements as part 
of his training. 

Item 4 shows that 39 per cent. of the superin- 
tendents believe that teachers are not well prepared to 
measure the results of instruction. 

Item 5 shows that the teachers would be willing to 
administer placement tests at the end of the senior 


year. 
The last item states that 67 per cent. of them be- 


lieve that high-school teachers would be willing to use 
standardized objective tests if they were available. 
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Additional comments from county superinten- 
dents show that some of the examinations pre- 
pared at their offices and sent out to schools are 
of the objective type and that promotion from 
the seventh and eighth grades is in these in- 
stances largely based upon the achievement test 
results. Some of the superintendents are also 
administering intelligence tests to all rural school 
children. 

In the questionnaire there was presented a list 
of all the subjects as offered in the one-room 
rural school, the town and consolidated elemen- 
tary school and the high school. Since there is 
considerable variation in the number of schools 
offering such subjects as general science, physics, 
chemistry, biology and other subjects, it would 
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be unfair to present a statistical statement rela. 
tive to the extent to which the objective tests are 
used in each of these. However, it is definitely 
shown that the new type tests are used in all the 
subjects. In the one-room schools and in the 
other elementary schools it was again found that 
this type of test is used in all the subjects. 

The information in this report shows very 
definitely that there is a need, not only on the 
part of the department of education and psy- 
chology, but also from the standpoint of the 
college faculty of practically all other depart- 
ments to acquaint the students of a teachers col- 
lege with some of the standardized achievement 
tests and the new type of objective examinations 
as they are used in the different subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


One of the major problems facing us to-day 
is the training of leaders. In the field of gov- 
ernment, in democratic societies, all men are 
qualified through citizenship to hold office, but 
few are trained. In the field of education much 
progress has been made in training educational 
leaders. All states require some professional 
training of school teachers, even though in many 
instances such training is meager. Not only are 
teachers being trained, but supervisors, princi- 
pals and superintendents of schools are given a 
special education to qualify them for leadership. 

How far has this training for educational lead- 
ership progressed? What is the present status 
of the certification of school administrators in 
the United States? What are the requirements 
listed by the several states for the licensing of 
elementary school principals, high-school princi- 
pals and superintendents of schools? Do all 
states require the certification of school adminis- 
trators? In this study an attempt was made to 
obtain an answer to the above questions. It is an 
old and true saying that, “as the educational 
leaders, so are our schools.” This means that 
the quality of our schools may be measured in 
terms of its leaders. It is therefore quite fitting 
that we take inventory of how well school admin- 
istrators are trained to hold their positions of 
educational leadership. 
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The study of the present status of the certifi- 
cation of school administrators was made along 
the following lines: (1) A determination of the 
different types of administrator certificates re- 
quired by the several states; (2) the specific 
requirements for the certification of superinten- 
dents of schools, high-school principals and ele- 
mentary school principals. These requirements 
were listed by states and accompanied by com- 
plete summary tables; (3) the trend in the cer- 
tification of school administrators; (4) a com- 
parison of the requirements for certification of 
a superintendent of schools with the training 
standards of a city school superintendent as set 
up by A. B. Murphy; (5) a determination of 
the requirements or qualifications for county 
superintendents of schools. 


PERTINENT FINDINGS 


Types of Administrator Certificates Required 
by the Several States. Table I shows the num- 
bers and percentage of states requiring special 
certification of school administrators. 

Table I shows that a decided majority of the 
states require that school administrators be cer- 
tificated to do their work. A larger percentage 
of states require superintendents of schools to 
hold an administrator’s certificate; while fewer 
states require administrator certificates for high- 


1‘*A Basie Training Program for City School 
Superintendents.’’ Unpublished doctor’s thesis, 
University of California, Lange Library, 1931. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE OF STATES REQUIRING 
SPECIAL CERTIFICATION OF THE DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF ADMINISTRATORS* 














Certificate Certificate 
Type of required not required 
Certificate No. No. 
States Per cent. States Per cent. 
Superintendent of 
schools ..cs- - 383 67.3 16 32.7 
High-school 
principal ...... 30 61.2 19 38.8 
Elementary school 
principal ...... 28 57.1 21 42.9 





* Based on 48 states and the District of Columbia. 


school and elementary school principals. Ap- 
proximately three fifths of the states are train- 
ing their educational leaders. 

Requirements for Certification of Adminis- 
The requirements listed by the several 
states for the certification of school administra- 
tors are so numerous and vary to such a great 
extent that space will not permit an adequate 
treatment of them in this article. Table IT lists 
a few of the requirements characteristic of a 
majority of the states requiring certification. 


trators. 














TABLE II 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Ele- 
Super- High- men- 
inten- school tary 
dent of prin- school 
; schools cipal prin- 
Requirement cipal 
ae ae ae 
. : ~ = 
C8 S88 os 58 os 58 
Am MOAR OAR AS 
Two to five years profes- 
sional experience .... 29 88 20 67 19 68 
A bachelor’s degree or 
ROCIO. .decceenneess 29 88 27 90 17 61 


Must pass examinations 
in certain specified sub- 
jects: oi. FS ReSe he ees 8 24 5 17 5 18 


Median number of total 
units of education 
courses required .... 

Median number of total 
units of educational 
administration courses 
TOQUINME cok c0u aoe as 4 4 6 

Median term of validity 
IN, YOUOE iis «cake 5 5 5 


21 21 20 





2 Based on 33 states requiring superintendent’s cer- 
Uficate, 

7 Based on 30 states requiring high-school principals 
certificate. 

t Based on 28 states requiring elementary school 
principals certificate. 


Table II clearly indicates that a majority of 
the states listing certificates for administrators 
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require that each type of administrator have two 
to five years of professional experience, at least 
a bacheelor’s degree and about 21 units of educa- 
tion, 4 of which are in educational administra- 
tion. The median term of validity for each type 
of certificate is 5 years. A few states require 
certification based on examinations. 

Trend in Certification of Administrators. 
Table III shows the dates of adoption of certifi- 
eates for school administrators by the states. 
Superintendents of schools were the first to be 
certified. Certification of school administrators 
is of rather recent origin and has progressed 
rapidly during the last few years. 


TABLE III 


TREND IN THE DATES OF ADOPTION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TORS’ CERTIFICATES 
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States having certificate 





Prior 4990- 1910- 1920- 





to L : Since 
« 9 g 

1900 1910 1920 1930 1930 
Type of certificates 

re} re; re) ve) re 

a Ay 8 a hi} 

$ g o rs) o 

63 65 ¢3 6 & S & 
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Superintendent of 


ere 2 &£¢€ O26 10 21 2 
High-school prin- 

EPP SS 00 00 612 1020 14 29 
Elementary school 

principal ...... 00 00 510 714 16 33 








The training of each of the several types of 
educational leaders should be of a special nature 
so as to qualify properly men for each type of 
position. The state of California has recognized 
this fact and has recently adopted certificates? 
for the following types of administrators: (1) 
City school superintendents; (2) secondary 
school executives serving directly under a board 
of education; (3) secondary school principals or 
secondary school supervisors serving under a 
school superintendent; (4) elementary school 
executive serving directly under a board of edu- 
eation; (5) elementary school principals or 
elementary school supervisors serving under a 
school superintendent. A specially adapted pro- 
gram of training is prescribed for each of these 
types of certificates. California is at the present 
time contemplating the adoption of certificates 
for school business managers and school cus- 
todians. 


2 Thin became effective on September 1, 1936. 
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Training Standards of Superintendents of 
Schools. A. B. Murphy® has determined the 
training program for a prospective city superin- 
tendent of schools. A general comparison of the 
present certification requirements for school 
superintendents with Murphy’s standards brings 
forth the following conclusions: (1) The states 
having certificates for superintendents require a 
sufficient number of years of professional experi- 
ence; (2) 97 per cent. of the states require 
superintendents to have at least a bachelor’s 
degree; (3) no states require training in any 
fields closely associated to education; (4) less 
than one tenth of the states require sufficient 
educational training; (5) very few of the states 
require training in the proper education courses ; 
(6) approximately 6 per cent. of the states meet 
the standard requirement for training in educa- 
tional administration. 

Considering the training program as a whole 
for school superintendents, the majority of the 
states have a long way to go before the “stand- 
ard” as set up by Murphy ean be realized. The 
only way in which the “standard” is even ap- 
proximately approached at present is in regard 
to professional experience and degree required. 

County Superintendents of Schools. This 
article so far has referred primarily to city 
school superintendents. Three fourths of the 
states have county superintendents of schools 
who in a majority of the states are elected by 
popular vote. Most county superintendents of 
schools must meet requirements or have certain 
qualifications to hold office. Some states require 
county superintendents to hold a state adminis- 
tration and supervision certificate. Approxi- 
mately half of the states require that a county 
superintendent has some professional experience 
and that he hold some type of professional cer- 
tificate. 

State Board of Education or State Law Regu- 
lation of Certification. The most desirable set-up 
regarding the regulation of the certification of 
school men is that the state boards of education 
have complete authority. Such control permits 
rather rapid changes in certification require- 
ments when deemed necessary. Thirty-five per 
cent. of the states have state board regulation of 

8‘*A Basie Training Program for City School 


Superintendents.’’ Unpublished doctor’s thesis, 
University of California, 1931. 
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certification entirely. This means that 65 per 
cent. of the states find it rather difficult to 
modify the certification requirements of school 
men. 

CONCLUSIONS 


From the findings of the study, it seems jus- 
tifiable to make the following conelusions con- 
cerning the present status of the certification of 
school administrators in the United States: 

(1) A definite majority of the states require 
that their school administrators hold administra- 
tive certificates. This means that most of the 
states are training their educational leaders. 

(2) The several states of the Union show wide 
variations in the specific requirements which 
they list for the certification of each type of 
school administrator. 

(3) The majority of the state boards of edu- 
cation do not have the power to regulate the 
certification requirements of school administra- 
tors. This means that in the majority of states 
it is difficult to adopt or change certification 
requirements. 

(4) So far, a majority of the states requiring 
the certification of school administrators have 
failed to recognize the need for special and dit- 
ferent training for each type of school adminis- 
trator. The present trend in the certification of 
administrators is in a direction which takes cog- 
nizance of this need. 

(5) Practically all certification of school 
administrators has oceurred during the last 25 
years. During the past five years the states have 
been adopting regulations for the certification of 
administrators quite rapidly. This trend has 
been so rapid that during the last 5 years more 
states have adopted requirements for the certifi- 
cation of administrators than in any period of 
10 years previous. 

(6) On the whole the training programs of 
superintendents of schools in a majority of the 
states fail to measure up to the training stand- 
ards set up by A. B. Murphy. 

(7) County superintendents of schools, al- 
though usually elected by popular vote, are re- 
quired in a majority of the states to meet certain 
professional qualifications in order to hold office. 

B. H. Peterson 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


SUPERVISORY FAILURE 

One of the strange characteristics of school 
management is its slowness to take advantage 
of improved measurements devised by research- 
ers in college departments of education. So dis- 
appointed have many of these experimenters be- 
come at the failure of people in the field to use 
the discoveries that a considerable body of lit- 
erature on educational research has become ap- 
parently intentionally isolated for use of high 
scholars in research who regale one another with 
complex and esoteric discussion. 

This is in marked contrast to the work of 
medical and industrial research. The practicing 
doctor is on the qui vive for new and promising 
techniques and remedies. Commercial chemical 
laboratories are pushed all the time for prac- 
tical formulas that will improve manufacture. 

It is the exception to find in any school system 
a respectable number of teachers who are inform- 
ing themselves on the latest offerings. This can 
be explained in part by a traditional laziness 
which marks our particular calling. School 
boards also are no stimuli to change and prog- 
ress in teaching. This also is due to a sort of 
laziness, for a school-board member is annoyed 
by those who hold that there is a growing science 
of teaching requiring a higher exercise of intelli- 
gence than the ordinary teacher wishes to give. 

Education as a science has had to contend with 
the opposition and ridicule of those in the high- 
est school positions. In 1892 I remember at- 
tending a meeting in Brooklyn called by a num- 
ber of progressive teachers who believed they 
could organize a season program for the definite 
study of improvements taking place. President 
Truman J. Backus, of the swell Parker Collegiate 
Institute, won tremendous applause by his state- 
ment, “ I never read a book on pedagogy in my 
life, thank God!” The majority of the discus- 
sers had all sorts of eloquent reasons showing 
why it is a waste of time for teachers to study 
teaching. “Teachers are born, not made.” 

In those days once a year we used to attend 
the meeting of the Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. The secondary-school men were a 
lively lot and not so obediently receptive of 
principles and declarations laid down by their 
betters, the university professors, as they should 
have been. At the Poughkeepsie meeting, forty 
years ago or so, there was a lively session when 
the preparatory-school men let loose a few vol- 
leys against the poor teaching in the colleges. 

“How,” asked Theodore Mitchil, “does any 
one in the college know whether the teaching 
is good or not? There is no appraisal of it by 
head of department, dean or president. What 
president knows anything about the teaching in 
his institution? If he were head of almost any 
other purposive organization he would have a 
check-up of its strong and weak points based on 
respectable measurement and statistics.” 

Dr. Sechurman, head of Cornell University, 
was presiding and grew rather peevish at the 
discussion. It was plain he would like to switch 
the meeting into other business. 

Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell, then of the Columbia 
faculty, threw oil upon the fire by outlining in 
general a plan by which a college class could be 
appraised before and after teaching. Somebody 
moved that a committee for investigating the 
possibility of such a scheme be appointed. This 
was too much for Dr. Schurman. He exploded 
and testily referred the matter to the graveyard 
entitled Committee on Resolutions. 

Those were the days in which James Rice was 
declaring that there were different methods of 
teaching spelling and reading and arithmetic 
and other fundamentals used in the publie schools 
and that no one knew which was the most eco- 
nomical and efficient. If a method was a super- 
intendent’s hobby, that decided its use or diseard. 
Rice printed in The Forum a series of startling 
articles showing how one city system with fifteen 
minutes a day devoted to spelling outranked by 
examination of achievement a next-door town 
devoting thirty minutes a day to the same sub- 
ject. Parallel surprises appeared in connection 
with other studies. As a result of hundreds of 
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interviews with superintendents, Rice concluded 
that the school managers did not know where 
good teaching is and have no adequate basis for 
their judgment when they say, “The teaching in 
Blodgett School is high class.” 

Each pupil’s examination was given as a 
determinant of his fitness for promotion. Rice 
hammered home the idea that this is an escape 
from teaching responsibility. He proposed 
pupil examinations as tests of how well the 
teaching had been done. This raised a storm 
of protest. Teachers were accustomed to laying 
poor pupil learning to the parents. For gen- 
erations notes sent home complaining of poor 
school work have fostered a resentment against 
schools by fathers and mothers. An elaborate 
system of appraising teachers by noting their 
personal qualities arose. Voice, manners, per- 
sonal appearance and various observable traits 
were classified, used as a basis of numerical 
marks for teachers’ value and sent to satisfy the 
marking authorities that they had records show- 
ing how good the teaching was. 

I heard John Wanamaker, in those days, de- 
scribe the perfect salesman, his appearance, man- 
ners, knowledge of goods and of human nature. 
I heard him say that the young man whom he 
had just deseribed was the poorest salesman in 
the whole store. 

Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of schools of New 
York City, was among the most vigorous oppo- 
nents of Dr. Cattell’s and Dr. Rice’s hypothesis 
that simple tests could be prescribed that would 
give a much more satisfactory estimate of a 
teacher’s worth than any of the current practices 
could do. Dr. Maxwell, supported by the impor- 
tant St. Louis group and by a goodly number of 
trail-followers, held that poise, personality and 
other qualities are the most important gains a 
pupil gets from association with a good teacher. 
These things are imponderable. You can not 
measure them. Dr. Maxwell went so far as to 
express the opinion that only after all a man’s 
schooling was finished and he had lived his sub- 
sequent life would it be possible to say whether 
he had been well taught or not. The superinten- 
dents planned a ceremonial killing of Dr. Rice, 
this upstart seeking to tell experienced school 
masters how to perform their business. Rice’s 
work was too logically laid out and too well 
argued to yield to the attempted ridicule thrown 
upon it. 
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Leonard Ayres pointed out the weakness of the 
opposing superintendents. They were accepting 
monthly payments for rendition of services. If 
the services were something that could be esti- 
mated only after the death of the recipient, the 
whole situation was capable of being played as 
a huge racket. Thorndike and others took up 
the proposals seriously and found more in them 
than in the arguments of the superintendents, 
That a person taught should be different from 
himself before being taught and that a fairly 
definite measure of the difference could be de- 
vised by intelligent educators gained more and 
more belief. The reasoning grew stronger, but 
the application of it to practice was notably 
slow. The abandoned British system of “pay- 
ment by results” was cited as an indication of 
failure sure to come from any basis of appraisal 
of teachers on the achievement of their pupils. 
The English system had developed on the part 
of the teachers a monumental triumph of in- 
genious deviltry. On the day when the inspector 
made his examination of a school the poorest 
pupils had been sneaked home, the brightest 
pupils of a neighboring school had been bor- 
rowed; weeks of drill on answering examination 
questions had taken the place of educational ex- 
ercises; the whole thing blew up with a bad 
smell. 

There still persist teachers who slyly foster 
the tradition that an examination is something 
to have a nervous upset over. Educational 
literature is full of examples of examinations 
efficiently educative. The physician does not 
defer his check-up on the condition of his 
patient until after a long period. The industrial 
manager is supplied day by day with accumula- 
tive records showing the ups and downs of the 
business. There is no reason why an examina- 
tion should not be given once a day, as is a 
sample inquiry as to temperature given by a 
doctor. 

The popular proposal that teachers should 
participate in the preparation of all examina- 
tions has a valuable motive. It is, however, 
directly opposed to the specific use of examina- 
tions I am proposing here. A teacher is not the 
best person on whom to rely for an estimate of 
the value of the service he is rendering. If I 
want to know about the quality of a restaurant, 
I would not consider the proprietor the most 
reliable informant. 
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One may inquire why, if the systematic use 
of examination of pupils to ascertain and to im- 
prove the service of the teacher is so valuable, 
the device is not used in private schools. The 
answer is easy. A private head master, if he 
has teachers successful in meeting the require- 
ments of the institution above him, if he has 
teachers who are at home in the gently aristo- 
cratic atmosphere of the school, has assurance 
enough from past experience that the patrons of 
his school will not bother about any scheme to 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


POLITICS 

Present Challenge to Educators. To-day 
there is wide discussion about the necessity for 
change in the modern school. In view of recent 
social trends, many school people feel called upon 
to make adjustments in their educational poli- 
cies. But conflicting ideas now being advocated 
from all sides complicate the task. It is there- 
fore natural that many should feel the need of 
an impartial survey—a sound basis for making 
well-informed decisions. Without taking sides, 
two University of Michigan professors’ are re- 
sponsible for a ringing call to the workers in the 
schools to know American problems. Some of 
the chapters in this plain-spoken book consider 
increasing concentration of economic control 
without a corresponding acceptance of social 
responsibilities, the weakening control of re- 
ligion and the home, the increasing strain of life, 
the threat to democracy, the machine and scien- 
tifie technique as changing occupations, the 
widening gap between the expert and the masses, 
the growing conviction among the people regard- 
ing the desirability of education, the increasing 
pressure of groups in the schools for the control 
of the ideas. All these are imminent themes. 

The purity, clarity and the earnestness of the 
style of this little book make it easy to read. 
Much of it will be remembered by the teachers 
for a while. But the problems here collected 
need discussion, conflict of views and exchange 
of rectified opinions. The authors know this 
very well. They give “topics for group diseus- 
’ It is a notably valuable manual for teach- 
ers’ meetings, for parent-teacher associations, for 


‘Raleigh Schorling, Howard Y. McClusky, 
‘*Edueational and Social Trends.’’ World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 154 pp. $1.32. 
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hold instructors up to a high efficiency of teach- 
ing. 

Taking the broad view, the number of super- 
intendents who are ashamed of their poor and 
inadequate foundations for knowing how good 
the teaching is is much greater than it was. 

Most reforms in education have owed their 
start to some individual missionary—Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Spencer, 
Mann, Dewey. Somewhere there is preparing 
the crusader for this reform. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


men’s and women’s clubs. No more important 
text has come to this reviewery. 


Clouded Visions of Peace. In an introduction 
to this timely book? Bruce Bliven remarks: “In 
the United States, in particular, and at the 
present moment, there is enormous scope for an 
intelligent peace movement; in creating a wider 
understanding of the war danger, in opposing 
adventures of our capitalists abroad, of the sort 
that are likely to embroil us, in resisting the 
fantastic demands of our militarists, who, if not 
opposed, would certainly spend 90 per cent. of 
our income on their ugly toys, in working out 
the bases for maintaining American neutrality 
in case of a European or Asiatic war in which 
we are not involved, in expressing those bases 
through stronger neutrality legislation than is 
now on the statute books. The task is by no 
means hopeless; it urgently calls for action; and 
to that call there is a response of American 
youth.” 

The two youngsters responsible for this book 
are leaders in the American Student Union. 
Each has previously written upon the absurdity 
and iniquity of war. 

In the present volume they cover activities 
and views of makers of war supplies, legions, 
Daughters, R. O. T. C.’s, university presidents, 
professors and school principals. Their sum- 
mary of open militarism, Oxford movement, 
peace strikes, Veterans of Future Wars, peace 
hypocrisy, war propaganda and the likelihood 
of a second world war are gleaned from the 
liveliest sources. 


2 Joseph P. Lash, James A. Wechsler, ‘‘War Our 
Heritage.’’ International Publishers, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 159 pp. $1.00. 
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Rugg’s Revision of “American Civilization.” 
Ginn and Company bring out, in a new form, 
Professor Rugg’s third volume of his social 
science course.2 This panoramic picture of 
modern America sets the stage and tells the story 
of our development. It follows the unit organi- 
zation with forewords for each and with reading 
references. Dramatic episodes, vigorous story- 
telling, a wealth of maps, graphs and pictorial 
matter of high interest abound. A work book 
accompanying the volume presents thought-pro- 
voking activities arranged as a series of prob- 
lems. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Mr. Common Sense. That is what in his 
happy days the children of New Rochelle called 
him—New Rochelle, which at the end humiliated 
and discarded Tom Paine.* As a public figure 
he is of inealeulable importance to American 
history. As a man he is amazing, fascinating, 
worshipped, disappointing. As a writer he is 
clear, tense and terse. 

Pressed by poverty, neglected and spurned by 
those he had helped, proud and independent, he 
moved the world in the most unsettled period of 
its history. 

Washington admired him, “Must the merits 
and services of ‘Common Sense’ continue to glide 
down the stream of time unregarded by this 
country?” Washington made it known that if 
the states did not make the necessary provision 
he would do so himself. Yet years later, through 
the treachery of Gouverneur Morris, Washington 
failed to take any steps when Paine, in a Paris 
prison, was in imminent danger of execution. 

Mr. Pearson covers vividly the adventurous 
life of the hero, an awakener of slumbering 
patriotism of America, the ablest pamphleteer 
in our history, mobbed in England, his effigy 
often burned, shoe nails made for sale with 
“T. P.” stamped upon them so that people might 
daily tread him under foot, risking his life in 
the French Revolution by pleading for modera- 
tion and humanity, an unofficial ambassador for 
Englishmen in trouble, saving their lives at 


3 Harold Rugg, ‘‘ History of American Civiliza- 
tion, Economie and Social, the Conquest of Amer- 
ica.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 563 pp. $1.96. 

4 Hesketh Pearson, ‘‘Tom Paine, Friend of 
Mankind.’’ Harper and Brothers, New York. 
293 pp. $3.00. 
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great personal risk, imprisoned and ordered to 
the guillotine through the envy of Gouverneyr 
Morris, so ill on the day of execution as to 
compel postponement, saved by the fall of 
Robespierre. He turned with bitter rancor 
against Washington, enlisting against himself 
by his “Age of Reason” the lasting enmity of 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, founding in 
Paris the Church of Theophilanthropy, courted 
by Bonaparte and then by him treated with 
studied rudeness. He returned to an America 
of a new generation, who had forgotten his ser- 
vices and who had been taught to hate him for 
his “Age of Reason.” 

He died fighting off clergymen who forced 
their way to his death bed with hope of winning 
the glory of securing a recantation. He was 
buried in New Rochelle, which now hated him. 
Later, William Cobbett dug up his bones for a 
spectacular funeral and lost them. No one 
knows where they are. 

Mr. Pierson has written a great story of a man 
of prime importance to history who throughout 
his life remained generous and benevolent. “He 
was a man of peace, charity, gentleness and 
sweet reasonableness, whose motto was ‘The 
world is my country, and my religion is to do 
good.’ He was assertive and dogmatic, in- 
petuous and imaginative. Praise went to his 
head and he developed a strong sense of his 
own importance. He constantly referred, with 
justifiable pride, to the wonderful work he had 
done, knew most of his pamphlets by heart and 
frequently quoted from them. Convinced of his 
rectitude he could not brook contradiction, and 
though he put the highest value on reason he 
became unreasonable when any one reasoned with 
him.” 


Pugnacious Parson. University of Georgia 
Professor of History Coulter® brings to life one 
who in the days of my boyhood was almost wor- 
shipped in the North. Brownlow, the fighting 
parson, delivered speeches from New England 
to Illinois. He stirred the populace to enlist- 
ment to put down the rebellion. Coming from 
Tennessee, he seemed like an angel from the 
Southern hell. As I meet him now in the calm 
and circumstantial narrative by a careful biogra- 

5 E. Merton Coulter, ‘‘ William G. Brownlow.’’ 


Univ. of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. ©. 
432 pp. $3.50. 
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pher, I get acquainted with a rabble-rouser of 
the most vulgar type, a bundle of contradictions, 
a Puritan, a liar, a teetotaler, a drunkard for 
vituperation, who courted but one woman and 
married her, who politically debauched a whole 
state. 

Brownlow began life when partisans of re- 
ligion gouged out one another’s eyes in pious 
brawls. He was afraid of nothing, not even of 
the ill health that threatened his life for long 
periods. He knew his constituents and how to 
subdue them. He whipped them into supreme 
terror. He had in him the chicanery of a Sam 
Adams, the cruelty of a Nero, the ribaldry of a 
Huey Long, the zeal of a St. Paul. He plunged 
the state into bankruptey, he tolerated civic rob- 
bery, he was a genius of vigorous journalism, 
a corrupt governor, personally honest, and a 
sorry spectaele in the United States Senate. 

The Coulter biography is intensely engaging 
from beginning to end. It represents a rip- 
roaring era. Itis a history of American manners 
It is never dull. The cartoons and 
It is well indexed. 


and morals. 
illustrations are unique. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

Systematic Summary of Principles and Prac- 
tices. Thomas and Lang explain the purpose 
of their new book® in this wise: If education is 
to respond most satisfactorily to the urgent de- 
mands which are now being made upon it, it 
must be guided by sound principles, systematized 
into a working philosophy of education. 

This volume considers this important problem 
of a philosophy of education, discusses the main 
bases upon which the process of education de- 
pends, and explains somewhat the philosophy 
lying back of various modern educational prac- 
tices in the United States. As a background for 
this, some of the philosophies of education are 
taken up from four main view-points, namely, 
the biologieal, the psychological, the sociological 
and the historical. The principles lying back of 
some of the outstanding American practices in 
school organization, administration, teacher 
training, methods of teaching, supervision, class- 
room organization, discipline and curriculum 
construction are explained and evaluated. It 
brings to the fore a clear concept of the mean- 
ing and the function of American education, and 

° Frank W. Thomas, Albert R. Lang, ‘‘Princi- 


ples of Modern Education.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 340 pp. $2.25. 
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shows the extent to which practices have been 
developed in conformity with this meaning and 
in performance of this function. Treatment of 
conflicting theories of education leads up to the 
description of the American ideal. Summaries 
of reasons given by supporters of public educa- 
tion show us how curiously the remarkable agree- 
ment of the statesmen of 1787 remained in the 
pamphlets they printed, and only within the last 
two or three years began to filter into the idea 
of authors of educational books. The present 
authors hold that citizenship embraces all other 
cardinal educational objectives and is the ulti- 
mate aim. They point out how citizenship means 
participation in the civil affairs in the community 
and nation to which one owes allegiance. “Train- 
ing for civie affairs is especially necessary in a 
democratic form of government in which sov- 
ereignty is in the whole body of citizens. 
Patriotism is not synonymous with good citizen- 
ship. The public-school boy and girl must be 
taught to go to the polls, to study political 
questions, to participate in political gatherings 
and to perform numerous other civic duties.” 

The authors cover school organization, teach- 
ing and supervision, individual differences, the 
making of curriculum. 


Scholarship Not the Superintendent’s Chief 
Aim for the Schools. Three wise men of the 
west’? begin their big book on supervision of 
schools by a bold rejection of the persisting 
aim—knowledge for personal power. They start 
with a rousing chapter on the old and neglected 
obligation of civie service. Their last chapter 
on the same theme is no less invigorating. Be- 
tween are eighteen full essays on the various 
tasks a superintendent must master. 

There is a fertile section on school boards. It 
goes so far into needed reform as to suggest 
that a superintendent may convert the trustees 
to such a longing to lead a better life as to war- 
rant him to hand each a self-rating scale for 
school board members. The Thersen blank for 
board introspection is quoted, including “Do I 
refuse to speak personally on matters which 
properly belong to the board as a whole?” 
When I read this and the list of splendid quali- 
ties a school board should have and the respect 

7 Frederick Elmer Bolton, Thomas Raymond 
Cole, John Hunnicut Jessup, ‘‘The Beginning 
Superintendent.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 613 pp. $4.00. 
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it should give the superintendent I feel as though 
I stood on Patmos beholding a new heaven and a 
new earth. But these requirements on board 
members are so utterly logical and convincing, 
the young superintendents are so much less 
cynical than we scarred veterans are, that we 
may believe that the past decrease of board 
stupidities will be less repeated in the future. 

In all the projects which fill this cheerful book 
there is a manly spirit of obligation to run a 
school system for definite community benefit. 
It purports to be for the beginning superinten- 
dent. Its contents are as valuable to the school 
executive of long service. He will be inspired by 
it to be a beginner in better ways of doing his 
work. 


The Teacher Who Belongs. A masterly ap- 
praisal of the teacher’s status, function and duty 
as a member of a school system is the work of 
the director of school services in the University 
of Kentucky.® 

This volume contains especially valuable mate- 
rial appertaining to the scope of the American 
educational program, the control of education 
by state and federal governments and by local 
units. 

On reading of the amazing differences in the 
organizations of states for the control and 
maintenance of schools, one is impressed by the 
absence of any adequate reason for such differ- 
ences. Who knows whether one of these numer- 
ous plans is better than any other? Why is the 
elaborate and ancient Regents organization for 
the control of schools in New York State without 
imitation in commonwealths organized after New 
York became a state? What did “a more per- 
fect union” do for education? You can say 
that the lack of local initiative would be much 
of a loss if a federal bureau of education had 
the power to test the efficiency of instruction in 
various localities and inquire why unproductive 
methods in some states are continued without 
reason ? 

If you read the Chamberlain book, you are 
impressed by the fact that local power of schools 
is so unreasonably devised as to be ridiculous, 
allegiance to home rules appear to be an absurd 
fetish. 

The problems of teaching personnel, prepara- 


8 Leo M. Chamberlain, ‘‘ The Teacher and School 
Organization.’’ Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York. 
656 pp. $2.80. 
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tion, certificates, selection of teachers, tenure, 
turn-over, salaries, retirement, teacher-load, 
teacher’s health, supervision, measurement, 
courses of study, text-books, extra-curriculars, 
compulsory attendance, promotions, records, the 
school plant, teachers’ organizations, ethics, all 
are treated with a freshness, completeness and 
interest that is noticeable. Especially strong is 
Director Chamberlain’s discussion of the relation 
of the teachers to the board of education. It 
raises the question, Who is going to make board 
members behave? The people never do it. The 
hard job rests upon the sole back of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Alone, he is almost helpless. 
But the organized influence of superintendents 
upon legislatures has deepened the slight gains 
in administrative responsibilities which have 
come to school maangement. 

In the relation of the teachers to the adminis- 
trative staff, the author is not led away from 
the necessity of a clean-cut line of authority 
from superintendent to principal to teacher. 
“All of the superintendent’s relationships with 
the teachers must work through the principal.” 
This does not militate against the growing recog- 
nition of the value of teacher intelligence and 
cooperation appertaining to all school progress. 
But it provides against the chaos of disorgani- 
zation. In one place the author notes condi- 
tions are particularly bad in rural areas where 
the superintendent has little or no authority in 
the placement or dismissal of teachers. Here 
boards of education or trustees have full author- 
ity and in hundreds of cases annually teachers 
are dismissed for reasons wholly unrelated to 
the effectiveness of their work. In fact, there 
are still localities where the actual buying and 
selling of teaching positions is a common occur- 
rence. This book is the work of one who knows 
his field thoroughly and who has selected emi- 
nently essential material and presented it with 
admirable effect. 


The Changing Foundations of Teaching. A 
timely series of papers by professors of educa- 
tion appear in Year Book XXV of the national 
society.? Here are discussed backgrounds from 
science, from psychology, from philosophy and 
from history. 

9 Fowler D. Brooks, Editor, ‘‘The Use of Back- 
grounds in the Interpretation of Educational Is- 


sues.’’ University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
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Professor Arrowood shows three main trends 
in educational reform since the establishment 
of the Republic. The Revolutionary Fathers 
worked especially for the general diffusion of 
knowledge with the belief that man’s lot may 
be infinitely improved through education and 
that the prineiples on which they had founded 
the nation should be preserved by schooling. 
Horace Mann concentrated especially on the im- 
provement of methods of teaching and school 
management. Late in the nineteenth century 
educational leaders were especially occupied with 
the development of experimental and mathemati- 
eal techniques. 

The hope of the fathers has been in some 
minds badly shattered. Despair and scepticism 
have been associated with national crisis. What 
educational ideals and practices received almost 
universal lip-service at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century have largely lost support. Basic 
assumptions of early liberalism have been repu- 
diated. 

University of Chicago Professor Newton Ed- 
wards has a timely chapter on the civie basis 
of education. He shows how in the American 
educational theory the interests of society and 
of government have been paramount to the in- 
terests of the individual. In the early years of 
the Republie men were genuinely afraid that 
America’s experiment in free representative 
political institutions would fail if citizens were 
unable to make intelligent judgments on public 
issues. Popular share in forming political poli- 
cies was considered an aim for a wide diffusion 
of civie understanding. Professor Edwards 
shows the preponderance of this idea in the 
arguments of state legislatures preceding the 
passage of laws setting up a public-school sys- 
tem. He shows how the courts in various cases 
have ruled in accordance with this theory. It 
needs revival. 


Red, White and Blue for Buses. A remark- 
ably valuable collection of information for 
school boards and superintendents comes from 
the National Education Association.1° <A dis- 
tinctive eolor for school buses is a desirable 
safety precaution. A passing motorist can 
recognize a school bus at once. He should have 

10 William G. Carr, Ed., ‘‘ Safety in Pupil Trans- 
portation.’?’ National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 46 pp. 
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sense enough to drive with unusual care when 
near it. The National Safety Council and the 
American Automobile Association recommend a 
golden orange color, but Michigan provides, by 
state law, that the top of the bus and two fifths 
of the body shall be painted blue. Under this 
shall be a line of white, constituting one fifth 
of the body area. The base of the bus, consti- 
tuting two fifths of the area, shall be red in 
color. The name of the school district shall be 
painted in black letters on the white line on all 
four sides. Failure to comply with this law 
shall be a misdemeanor. 

The bulletin is intended to encourage adop- 
tion of safety measures for transporting chil- 
dren back and forth from school. It describes 
actual transportation practices in various states; 
it considers the use of pupil drivers, license and 
experience requirements, safe equipment, costs, 
rules of the road, ten commandments for safe 
driving, examinations of drivers, conduct of 
pupils, surveys of roads, time schedules, safety 
teaching in the schools, school bus patrols, bus 
ownership, liability of school boards and fre- 
quent evaluation. 


Rescuing the Recitation. Those who have 
been discouraged by published studies on the 
waste of recitation as this usual form of teacher 
activity is conducted, those who view with alarm 
various proposals to do away with it altogether, 
may take heart from a presentation by a Colum- 
bia Ph.D. In a series of careful experiments 
with children in their classroom activities, which 
are described in full, Dr. Forlano finds that 
learning by reciting the lesson is clearly supe- 
rior to learning it by mere reading. 

In the same volume are described interesting 
experiments in which pupils were paid money 
for suecess in learning and deprived of it by 
failure; some were told “right” or “wrong” 
immediately after the response or at a subse- 
quent period. The effect of these usages on the 
children’s learning was carefully measured. The 
findings are that rewards have a beneficial effect 
upon the rate and amount of learning. An in- 
crease in reward does not increase productivity 
or performance in a proportional amount; a 
large inerease in the amount of reward effects 

11 George Forlano, ‘‘School Learning with Vari- 
ous Methods of Practice and Rewards.’’ Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
114 pp. $1.60. 
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a smaller increase in performance. A symbolic 
reward, the teacher’s announcement of “right” 
is almost as completely as potent as such an an- 
nouncement plus a small money-bonus. Learn- 
ing with no expectation of reward is less effi- 
cient. What you have here is a scientific and 
statistical confirmation of your belief that 
encouragement is more potent in releasing men- 
tal energy for further effort than is punishment. 
Keeping after school, deprivation of privileges 
and the long list of ingenious punishments based 
on inherited views from our blue-nosed Puritan 
fathers is proven to be a waste of time and 
effort. The stores of energy in the ductless 
glands are sealed and confined by the negative 
feelings aroused in the mind by blame and other 
forms of punishment. But, by praise, reward 
and positive influences, which run from the 
brain down the great autonomic nerves to the 
reservoirs of strength, we free the vitality which 
leads to greater effort in learning as it does when 
the schoolboy athlete hears shouts of approval 
from the bleachers. 

Dr. Forlano’s summary of preceding experi- 
ments in the same line is especially valuable. 


The Spirit of Teachers’ Organizations. A 
unique study of what teachers think and how 
they behave in their educational societies comes 
from Columbia University Press.1? Investi- 
gator Wattenberg went into his survey and con- 
tinued in it with a brave determination to endure 
hundreds of meetings of teachers in New York 
and in Chicago. He emerges with sufficient 
vitality to present an exceptionally engaging 
story. He describes the school systems, the 
economy drives, various educational organiza- 
tions, their constitutions, their members, their 
leaders, their conflicts, their alliances and their 
strategy. 

His friendships have not prevented his frank 
analysis of prominent leaders mentioned by 
name. 

Margaret Haley, of Chicago, is a master of 
forensic combat backed by superior skill as an 
organizer and administrator. She has built up 
a splendid fact-finding mechanism in her office, 
ineluding stenographer’s transcriptions of what 
has taken place at almost all meetings of possi- 
ble interest to teachers. She is reputed to be 

12 William W. Wattenberg, ‘‘On the Educational 


Front.’’ Columbia University Press, Morningside 
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the best informed of the teachers’ leaders. She 
uses the information not only to guide policies 
but to demolish adversaries. She has a group 
of devoted followers. She has bitter enemies 
among teachers’ leaders. She is suspicious of 
younger agitators. She fears that their ine. 
perience will lead them into blunders. She has 
drawn little more reward than great prestige, 
applause and a sense of power. 

Abraham Lefkowitz is a champion of unpopu- 
lar causes and has received the antagonism of 
many connected with the school systems. Ney- 
ertheless testimonial luncheons to him will bring 
out fourteen hundred people, including members 
of the board of education and higher adminis. 
trative officials in the school system. His 
friends and opponents agree in describing him 
as a man of great ability. He masses docu- 
mentary evidence and compiles it with pungent 
comment. Conservative teachers regard him 
with a mixture of admiration and antagonism. 
Left-wing teachers are hostile to him. They 
attack him as a compromiser. 

Researcher Wattenberg concludes his spicy 
volume with a chapter of conclusions. He finds 
that a large number of associations are content 
with holding meetings. The groups rarely em- 
bark upon campaigns to modify the educational 
system nor do they become involved in political 
campaigns. The societies engage in profes- 
sional activities, revision of classes of study, ete. 

The radical groups tend to come into conflict 
with educational and _ political authorities. 
They are strongly against supervisors, their 
members are noticeably younger than those of 
other associations. 

The book is a mine of information for the 
future historian of education in treating of an 
essential phase of education hardly ever touched 
in history. 


Work of the Rural School. In the front rank 
of effective effort for equal opportunity in edu- 
cation in the United States I would place Prin- 
cipal Lowth, who, as head of a Wisconsin Rural- 
Teachers’ Training School and by specific 
writings, has devoted himself to a field of edu- 
cation woefully neglected in America. His 
standard text comes in revised and enlarged 
form,!* a very fitting book full of valuable sug- 

13 Frank J. Lowth, ‘‘ Everyday Problems of the 
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vestions for city teachers as well as for those to 
ali it is specifically addressed. 

It is not uncommon for some writers on rural 
education to overlook or to minimize to some 
extent the difficulties of existing rural-school 
conditions. The average rural teacher is not 
commonly looking for abstract discussions of 
educational philosophy, but rather for concrete 
suggestions on how to solve her many immediate 
daily problems of management and of teaching. 
This book is written because of the conviction, 
the result of much experience in rural-teacher 
preparatory work and in supervision, that there 
is need for a text-book and a handbook of this 
particular type. Its aim is to serve not only 
as a guiding reference text on many of the prob- 
lems of the actual rural teacher, but also as a 
useful and usable manual for young men and 
women who are preparing for rural-school 
teaching. The book is adapted for class use in 
preparatory institutions, including teachers’ col- 
leges, state and county normal schools and high- 
school training ¢lasses; also in summer schools, 
institutes, extension work and other study 
groups. The older edition was included in the 
reading-cirele recommendations or similar lists 
of several states and counties. This revision is 
also adaptable to such use. 

Dr. Lowth goes extensively into community 
cooperation, parent-teacher associations and 
other new obligations which schools must meet. 
It covers the main essentials of teaching and of 
school and class management, with special adap- 
tations to the particular field. It has important 
“don'ts,” points for supervisors, reading refer- 
ences, review tests, problem exercises and other 
features as aids to the instructor whose class 
uses the work as a text. 


The Professor Comments on the Educator. 
A series of essays by the professor of educa- 
tion'* of West Virginia Wesleyan College gives 
the views of many modern writers on education 
along with the tenets of those who differ. The 
author adds his own argued agreement and dis- 
sent. There is a spirited treatment of the I.Q. 
question and reports of tests showing that the 
old discouraging assertion that intelligence can 
not be improved has fallen down. We have the 

‘4 W. A. Saucier, ‘‘Introduction to Modern 


Views of Education.’’ Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton. 490 pp. $2.90. 
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repeated cases of those with high I.Q.’s failing 
in after-school life as well as men and women 
ranked lower who made high success. Qualities 
not included in the tests are evidently responsi- 
ble. Professor Saucier pays his disrespects to 
defenders of drill and gives progressive edu- 
eators a high mark. There are no important 
problems of education omitted from this treatise. 
His chapter on thinking is tonic. The reader 
comes through the book with a mind set well in 
order. 


A Bagley Survey. No writer on educational 
topies is more free of dullness, more holding and 
satisfying of attention than Columbia’s Bag- 
ley.15 In his latest book, a series of studies, Dr. 
Bagley gives a running account of universal 
education up to 1900: then, our progress since 
that date, the expansion of the universal school, 
some alleged failures of it, whether or not it has 
secured progress. Criticisms regarding educa- 
tional failure to stop war, neglect of improving 
the social order, are met with a statement of 
facts with which every schoolmaster ought to be 
familiar. 

The school’s apparently increasing ineffective- 
ness, says Dr. Bagley, may well cause general 
concern, but the American school has never been 
a negative force. The low standards of training 
for teachers has been a great handicap. This 
is largely due to a failure to pay attractive 
wages. Public opinion has tended to make the 
profession unattractive to men. The problems 
confronting the teacher increase in difficulty as 
civilization advances, but one need not be dis- 
couraged. From the beginning the profession 
has always been challenged. Our present diffi- 
culty should stimulate the interest and efforts 
of the most competent members of the genera- 
tion. 

, HIGH SCHOOL 

The High-school Problem. A union of proved 
practices of the past with the most stimulating 
features of new education is accomplished in 
Professor Umstattd’s text-book.1® The author 
bases this work on reports of the experiences 
of high-school teachers during their first year 

15 William C. Bagley, ‘‘A Century of the Uni- 


versal School.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 85 pp. $1.00. 

16 J, G. Umstattd, ‘‘Secondary-School Teach- 
ing.’’ Ginn and Company, New York. 459 pp. 
$3.00. 
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of work in the classroom. These reports cover- 
ing several years have been tabulated and stud- 
ied. Twenty main problems caused the greatest 
difficulty to the young practitioners. Discipline 
ranked first. Overcoming aversion to a new 
type of teaching is the least troublesome. Ask- 
ing these people what they would like most 
stressed in a book intended to aid them, Author 
Umstattd evolves pithy lists of educational ob- 
jectives. He classifies the traits necessary in a 
good teacher. 

He gives a short but searching summary of 
the most famous objectives of education from 
Plato to Dewey, Bode, Finney, Thorndike, 
Inglis, Parker, the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of High School, Douglass, Koos and 
Briggs. Of these authorities seven are “edu- 
cators.” 

Dewey, Finney, Inglis, Parker and Koos 
stress the duty of the school to improve the civic 
condition of the community. In the case of the 
others, a different set of objectives receives the 
most importance. Yet a searcher into the utter- 
ances of Bode, Douglass and Briggs, elsewhere, 
is sure to find the civie objection given high 
importance. 

Always in the summaries of educational pur- 
poses I wonder at the common exclusive atten- 
tion given to the ideas of schoolmasters, to the 
rejection of proposals of statesmen and every- 
day thinkers. American educational history 
makes clear that the political revolution of 1787 
was accompanied by a remarkable emphasis 
from leading men of the new republic on a 
needed change of educational theory. They 
were responsible for creating a universal Ameri- 
can system of making education a tax upon the 
entire community rather than upon those fam- 
ilies whose children were to receive the benefits 
of schooling. When this idea of general taxa- 
tion was debated from year to year in the legis- 
latures the promises of its advocates that the 
schools would be preponderatingly devoted to 
the same aims as were in the preamble of the 
Constitution undoubtedly led to the adoption of 
the school-tax system in spite of violent opposi- 
tion. The indifference of schoolmasters to this 
promise has excited the wonder and blame of 
public-minded statesmen from the time of Noah 
Webster to the present. It is, of course, a gain 
that the five educators in the Umstattd list show 
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appreciation of this original American Purpose 
developed at the birth of the republic. 

So long as the present system of school taxa. 
tion does not put the cost of publie schools upoy 
the families of children benefited, the sidestep. 
ping of civic responsibilities of schools as of 
primary importance is a continuous cause of 
wonder. This is no criticism of the present 
author; he tells what he finds. His expositioy 
of civic and personal aims of education suns 
up in this idea: American democracy was built 
upon the ideal that government should give to 
every one life, liberty, happiness. To secure 
these blessings every one is obligated to secure 
a more perfect union, justice for all, domestic 
peace, common defence, general welfare and 
blessings of liberty. This exposition justifies 
and requires both the educational aim of per- 
sonal advantage and the duty of political in- 
provement. 

The Umstattd book is especially unique in 
thorough discussion of many of the newer ele- 
ments in education: pupils’ adjustment in high 
school, stimulating them to wholesome activity, 
the unit idea, integration, planning, visual aids, 
the radio, measurement, extra-instructional 
activities of teacher in school and in the con- 
munity, self-analysis and professional improve- 
ment. 

Here is an illuminating chapter on the work- 
book in secondary-school teaching. The values 
and deficiencies of this new aid are clearly 
stated. There is a rating chart for appraising 
it. No less than sixteen studies of the work- 
book in school are quoted. 

Every chapter of Professor Umstattd’s text 
is preceded by a general view and a statement 
of purpose. Selected references for further 
study follow each section. The index is copi- 
ous. 

COLLEGE 

Increasing the Influence of Books in College. 
A Chicago professor of library science, Ran- 
dall; a New York professor and _ librarian, 
Goodrich,!7 furnish the college administrator, 
the college librarian and the library-school stu- 
dent with a rich summary of experiences in 
giving vitality to the library of the college of 

17 William M. Randall, Francis L. D. Goodrich, 
‘<Principles of College Library Administration.’’ 
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liberal arts. The aims and functions of the col- 
lege library are elaborated. Finances, budget, 
bookkeeping, the selection and preparation of 
works, the library staff, relations of it to the 
students and faeulty, college-library records and 
other valuable material make up the book. A 
striking statement of policy discloses the change 
that has marked our own time. 

“First of all, the college librarian must be a 
master of educational method. He must under- 
stand the teaching process, its aims, its objec- 
tives, its difficulties, and its means. Only by 
understanding what the teacher is about and 
what he is attempting to do, will the librarian 
be able to fit the library and its resources into 
the educational machinery in such a way that its 
contribution will have the maximum effect.” 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Writers Tell How. A voice of authority on 
writing sounds through Professor Tillett’s'® 
collection of essays by Conrad, Nicholson, 
Waters, Wylie, Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, 
Virginia Woolf and others who have found a 
reading public. The mystery surrounding lit- 
erary workmanship, says Professor Tillett, is 
dispersed by these writers, who frankly divulge 
the devices used. Here the inexperienced writer 
may find ways for avoiding blind fumbling. 
Every form of artistic composition gets notice. 
We learn from these writers how much they take 
from living models, how extensively and spar- 
ingly they count on preliminary outlines, 
whether or not they know beforehand how their 
tales are going to end, what the influence of 
daily work at regular times is and many other 
facts and beliefs thought pertinent to good 
workmanship. 

Professor Tillett has conducted for some 
years a class for creative writing in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


England’s Prose and Poetry. Volume II of 
the Woods-Watt-Anderson anthology and his- 
tory’? is out. It covers the period from the 
dawn of the romantic movement to the world 
war. The authors divide the era into periods, 

18 Nettie S. Tillett, ‘‘How Writers Write.’’ 
aa Y. Crowell Company, New York. 222 pp. 

1° George B. Woods, Homer A. Watt, George K. 
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romanticism ascendant, the Victorian age and 
the break with Victorianism. They have writ- 
ten a history of each part of their anthology 
revealing the England of the time, the life and 
the people and the spirit of its literature. They 
show the great writers in their relation to one 
another and to the period. Much material not 
found in earlier anthologies is supplied. They 
had an essay on versification in English poetry. 
There is a general index and an index of first 
lines. A number of the longer selections are in 
complete version. Your English teachers should 
be rewarded by having the two volumes of this 
great work on your school library shelves. 


“Himself unto Paper.” The authors of an 
alluring collection of essays?® furnish this neat 
comment: “The essayist must ring true because 
he is expressing truths which the reader believes 
the author has discovered for himself through 
his own observation and experience.” Mon- 
taigne is the father of the modern essay. His 
motto was, “I speak unto paper as to the first 
man I meet.” 

The contents of this collection are classified 
under the headings “of persons,” “of nature,” 
“of places,” “of opinions,” “of life.” 

There are biographical notes and suggestions 
for study. Chesterton speaks, and Twain, Mor- 
ley, Walpole, Wells, Stevenson, Addison, Irving, 
Guiterman, Leacock, Huxley, Emerson, Lincoln, 
T. Roosevelt, Jordan and many others. 


Lights on Shelley. A work by the eminent 
eritic, essayist, playwright and poet for many 
years head of the department of literature in 
the University of Minnesota?! classifies the 
jewels of the poet Shelley in such a way as to 
enhance appreciation of the poet’s genius. 
Here is a thesaurus of poetic passages and com- 
ments, elucidating references on the mind, the 
passions, Spring, sleep, dreams, landscape, 
wind, cloud, light, sound, odor, metaphysics, ete. 

What the expert Damrosch or Taylor does for 
the higher orders of music, this work accom- 
plishes toward an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of master poems. 

20 Alice Cecilia Cooper, David Fallon, ‘‘ Essays 


Then and Now.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 


402 pp. $1.12. 
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Literature for the Young. A valuable man- 
ual** tells us how present books for children 
have evolved. It begins with the first faint foot- 
path diversion from the main road of literature. 
This path is followed as it runs by the side of 
the great highway growing more plainly marked 
even though merging briefly at rare intervals 
with the older road as “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and “Robinson Crusoe” 
become common ground for those who travel 
either path. The outlines and bibliographies of 
this work have been tested for a long time before 
coming into print. The period covered is from 
the sixth century to the close of the nineteenth 
in England and America. To the lists of sug- 
gested children’s books have been added geo- 
graphical, historical and critical references. 
Plans for the library student’s study are given. 
Besides the grouping of books into periods, there 
is a chronological list beginning with Comenius, 
1659, and coming down to 1899. There is, of 
course, an author-and-title index. 


Getting to the Bottom of Poor Reading. 
Whosoever reads educational literature of to-day 
must be struck by the agreement that from pri- 
mary school through the university, progress in 
all kinds of study is retarded by inability to read 
well. A work analyzing in detail one aspect of 
this inability is former mathematics teacher 
Taylor’s*® expert volume on diagnoses of read- 
ing trouble and on careful procedures. The 
work begins with an interesting history of scien- 
tifie experiments on eye-movements, dating back 
to the work of James McKeen Cattell and com- 
ing down to the present. There are full-page 
portraits of pioneers in this work, Cattell, Bus- 
well, Walter Dearborn, Gates, the Grays, Judd, 
Thorndike and others. There are numerous pic- 
tures of test apparatus, graphs, pupils, ete. 
There are suggestions to superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers. It is an account of the 
application of science to the correction of great 
educational waste. 


A Rebel against the World of Things. A 
Shelley-lover, a professor of English, is respon- 
sible for an engaging account of the poet’s 

22 Elva S. Smith, ‘‘The History of Children’s 
Literature.’’ American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. 244 pp. $4.00. 


23 Earl A. Taylor, ‘‘Controlled Reading.’’ 
versity of Chicago Press. 367 pp. $3.50. 
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beliefs.2* Here is discussed the poet’s idea o 
God, the preponderance of evil in human lif, 
the sense of sin, the destiny of man, life, death, 
eternity, love and hate. The discussions illynj. 
nate Shelley’s subtle and profound thinking 
They are written with the admiration, Verging 
on idolatry, which is felt by most of those who 
know the poet most intimately. The malice of 
critics, self-righteous Victorians, for picturing 
Shelley as a prig, a pedant, a blackguard, , 
shallow selfish figure, heartless and prone to self- 
pity, is completely controverted by Professor 
Barnard’s presentation of the facts. The “poor, 
poor Shelley” conception has obsessed too many 
presumably educated persons. Shelley certainly 
experienced periods of profound depression, but 
his own actions and the testimony of his ae. 
quaintanees make clear beyond doubt that he 
possessed remarkable courage, vigor and strength 
of will. He rises to Promethean heights. He 
appears as a radiant figure. 


Triumvirate on English. Experts Canby, 
Opdycke and Gillum?® have finished their junior- 
book three on oral and written communication. 
Wide-awake boys and girls speak and write 
about their observations, their reading, their in- 
terests, their experiences and thoughts that grow 
out of every-day living. Accordingly, the 
authors draw their material for assignments 
from these sources. The result is a text-book 
devoted to making one’s speech interesting. It 
covers friendly talk, friendly letters, interesting 
the listener by story telling, conversation, mak- 
ing good announcements, interest in words, 
clearness in speaking and writing, use of book 
and libraries, helps in reading poetry and useful 
reviews of grammar. The extensive experience 
of the authors in writing and teaching is excel- 
lently adapted to the interests of young people. 













Correcting Defects in English. A new work- 
book,”* a plan for individual study in the junior 
high school, grades 7, 8 and 9, depends upon no 
special text-book, but furnishes exercises cor- 


24 Ellsworth Barnard, ‘‘Shelley’s Religion.’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 32" 
pp. $3.50. 

25 Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, 
Margaret Gillum, ‘‘High School English.’’ The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 494 pp. $1.12. 
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recting common mistakes in capitalization, punc- 
tuation, grammar and good usage. It is accom- 
panied by a set of diagnostic tests, seventeen in 
number. There are also retests in the series to 
be taken after a pupil has shown mastery over 
his previous difficulties. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics Based on Knowing the Pupils. 
To think mathematically, says Ohio University 
Professor Morton, is to think accurately. The 
maker of a mathematics text must have this in 
mind. A spirit of friendliness and warmth, a 
consciousness of comradeship with a teacher of 
the Mark Hopkins type who will lead the pupil 
to find a personal road to desired goals, says 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College Professor 
Anderson, is an essential in a text. Progressive 
units of learning, Mathematics Chairman 
Georges, of Chicago Wright Junior College in- 
sists, must be provided. These three are the 
authors of a new treatment of mathematics- 
teaching problem.?” Two of the books have been 
published this year; the other is on the press. 
They proceed in this wise: getting acquainted 
with geometry, learning more about the uses of 
arithmetie, learning more about geometry, re- 
newing acquaintance with algebra, learning how 
algebra and geometry cooperate, seeing how 
algebra and arithmetic cooperate, studying rela- 
tions, more advanced work in algebra and 
geometry. The books are enlivened by numerous 
pietures. 


Flyers. The author of “The Story of Air- 
eraft,” “The Model-Aireraft Builder” and other 
popular books, Mr. Fraser sees his work on 
flying appear in a tenth edition.?® 

It begins with an interesting history of flying, 
past and present. It has a chronological table, 
beginning with the Wright Brothers in 1903 and 
coming down through seventeen pages to the 
crash which killed Civera, inventor of the auto- 
There are detailed stories of sixty-eight 
noted flights, ineluding those of the Lindberghs, 
Byrd, the Bremen, Amy Johnson, the Do-X, the 
Piceards and Amelia Earhart. 

27 Joel S. Georges, Robert L. Morton, Robert F. 
Anderson, ‘‘Mathematics Through Experience.’’ 
Book I. 401 pp. $1.00; Book II. 421 pp. 
$1.04. Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. 

*8 Chelsea Fraser, ‘‘Heroes of the Air.’’ 
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Fraser has written twenty-two books. He 
lives in Saginaw, Michigan. He has patented 
seven inventions. Beside writing, he makes vio- 
lins. He knows how to interest young people. 


General Science. Three teachers in Cleve- 
land?® worked together for eight years planning, 
teaching and developing a science for pupils not 
in the physics and chemistry classes. The kind 
of boy and girl not “academically minded” has 
come in by thousands. Our authors find these 
children interested in that aspect of science that 
teaches community life; weather, foods, fire, 
water, transport, home, clothes, safety. Around 
these themes is here elaborated well-told infor- 
mation helped by many new pictures and made 
more serviceable by an index and copious refer- 
ences for further reading in the various units. 


Change in Arithmetic Teaching. I have re- 
ceived the Schorling-Clark-Smith mathematics 
text, book III.*° It is intended for the last 
junior-high-school year or the first one in the 
senior high school. Its fundamental philosophy 
is the recognition of what phases of arithmetic 
are really important in common life. As to 
what concepts should be emphasized for power 
in later work, it recognizes deficiencies in the 
abilities and backgrounds of pupils. It aims at 
a true laboratory activity, teachers and pupils 
working together. It has ample justification for 
its emphasis on computation. Here and there 
you find “every computation should be checked,” 
“add and check,” “subtract and prove,” ete. 

There remain to be invented some sort of 
fool-proof requirements that no teacher accept a 
computation unless the evidences of proof ap- 
pear on the pupil’s work. Looking through the 
old arithmetic I had in the elementary school 
in 1878 I find the author telling the teacher that 
no computation is perfect unless the computer 
has proved the result. “This is done in every 
good business house outside of school where 
numbers are used.” No arithmetic teacher that 
ever presumed to teach me required any proving 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication or divi- 
sion other than looking up the answer in the back 
of the book. In six different cities that I could 


29 George L. Bush, Theodore W. Ptacek, John 
Kovats, Jr., ‘‘Senior Science.’’ American Book 
Company, New York. 836 pp. $2.20. 

30 Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, Rolland R. 
Smith, ‘‘Modern-School Mathematics.’’ World 
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name—lI do not wish to offend—lI can designate 
arithmetic classes where proof is not required or 
done. I am told that Professor Guy Wilson, 
Boston University, once had hundreds of schools 
in Massachusetts proving every computation 
every day as a necessary part of the exercise. 
Maybe the ingenious Guy will write whether 
those schools have slumped. 

Our present authors employ this slogan, 
“Meaning helps in use, and use helps in mean- 
ing.” They say that complete teaching calls for 
both a clear understanding of principles and for 
practice in their application; therefore, drill in 
abundance. “There is more drill in our book 
than any teacher will wish to use.” In my 
unhumble opinion the drills in the book are so 
fascinating that every teacher will wish to use 
it up to the amount desired by worthies Schor- 
ling, Clark and Smith. The authors stress 
reasoning, measurement, common geometrical 
forms, an adaptation of materials to a wide 
range of individual needs. They take up arith- 
metic of every-day life, introductory algebra, 
measurement and approximate numbers, intro- 
ductory geometry, factoring, fractions, varia- 
tion and proportion. They have some introduc- 
tory exercises on sines, cosines and tangents. 
There are tables of linear, liquid, dry and metri- 
cal measures. 


Mind Measurement. Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany offer a guide to the administration to the 
new revised Stanford-Binet tests of intelli- 
gence.*! In this work the field of usefulness for 
intelligence measurement is recognized. It has 
become the standard clinical method for evalua- 
tion and is used not only in clinical practice but 
also as a tool of research with a wide variety 
of subjects, including defectives, delinquents, 
retarded, gifted, normal and psychopathic. The 
book has been ten years in preparation. It is 
concerned with the development and standardiza- 
tion of scales, analysis of scores, instructions for 
administrating the different forms. 


VOCATIONAL 
More Jobs. The Wilson Company has a new 
book*? for vocational guidance, now one of the 


31 Lewis M. Terman, Maud A. Merrill, ‘‘ Measur- 
ing Intelligence.’? Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 461 pp. $2.25. 
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paramount courses in the school curriculum, | 
This compilation includes books and pamphlets 
on vocations listed in the standard catalogues for | 
public libraries, high-school libraries and the 
American Library Association book-lists with a 
number of educational titles. It follows the dic. 
tionary order, thus being valuable for quick ref. 
erence. Vocations run from accountant to 
zoologist. 
HOME-MAKING 

Tests for Home-Economics Classes. Before 
taking up the matter of house design and fur- 
nishing give a test. It will arouse interest and 
make the instruction more contagious. Give the 
test again, after the course, and the student and 
teacher will have a measure of how much good 
the lessons have done. Several gentlewomen* 
of the University of Minnesota have prepared 
crisp pictures of houses and rooms to be judged 
as to proportions, placing of chimneys, doors 
and windows, style and placing of furniture. 
Key sheets and a teacher’s manual go with the 
set. 

ART 

This Beautiful World. A notably handsome 
book is that of Dr. Cornish.** This is a collee- 
tion of essays and addresses by a specialist on 
English scenery who has written at least five 
volumes on the general theme. The beauty of 
scenery, he holds, is no mere luxury of pleasant 
living but a factor in the formation of character 
and an essential to human well-being. The in- 
fluence of natural scenery upon personality is 
increasing daily. No longer does mankind hold 
the doctrine that nature is the abode of evil 
spirits. No longer are we content to study 
nature solely for understanding its machinery. 
The cultivation of the habit of appreciating 
natural beauty is a source of religious and poetic 
inspiration necessary for complete living. 

The book diseusses national parks, trees, sceni¢ 
amenity and preservation of nature. It is illus- 
trated by a dozen handsome drawings by the 
author. 
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